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_ Implications of the Japanese Peace Treaty 


By JOHN MORRIS 


HE delegates of the fifty-two nations now assembled in her present population of 84,000,000, increasing at the rate of 
San Francisco have gone there, not to attend a peace more than 1,000,000 a year, must be enabled to develop her 
conference but to take part in the ceremony of signing economy so as to allow at least a reasonable standard of living 
a treaty with Japan. It ought to be a simple and straight- for her people. Also, there is an enormous demand for the cheap 
- forward occasion. Owing, -however, to Russia’s decision to be cotton and other goods which Japan alone can supply, and how- 
represented and India’s intention to keep away, almost anything ever much we fear this competition the stark fact is that the peoples 
may. happen*. But, first of all, let us consider the purpose of this of the Far East simply cannot afford to pay our prices; they must 
treaty. Six years ago Japan surrendered, and during these years buy in the cheapest market, or go without. But more important 
our hopes of founding in Asia a more prosperous and settled than this purely economic aspect is the necessity to avoid the 
community have gradually vanished. But we cannot go on inde- mistakes made, for instance, at Versailles, the economic restrictions 
finitely in a state of war, and the Governments of the United of which caused great resentment and thus made things easy for 
States and Britain, who are the main sponsors of the treaty, are the growth of Nazi ideas. Despite the objections, both we and the 
convinced that if agreement among at least the major powers Americans have agreed that a liberal treaty offers the best chance 
can be achieved it will represent an important contribution towards for Japan to develop along democratic lines and eventually to play 
a general settlement of the whole Far Eastern situation. her part in the free world. 

Nobody thinks this treaty is perfect. Even the Japanese, who The strongest opposition to the treaty has come from Aus- 
could hardly have been treated more leniently, seem at present tralia, and while this is perfectly understandable it is, in my 
to be anxious rather than joyful, but I would like first to deal opinion, also unreasonable. Briefly, Australia fears that Japan, if 
with the British and Commonwealth doubts. They are concerned given the opportunity, will again become an aggressor nation and 
with the defence of Japan and her economic future. The treaty so threaten the peace of the free world, and it is for this reason 
represents what might be called an experimerit in trust. It con- that she objects to. the clause which allows Japan to rearm. This 
tains no punitive clauses. Most people, I imagine, would agree attitude is, as I have already said, perfectly understandable because 
with that because a treaty based upon revenge is pretty obviously it was Australia that bore the major burden of the British effort 
doomed to failure. It also contains no economic restrictions,and in the Pacific war, and many of her young men suffered terribly 
it is here that British and particularly Lancashire doubts arise. in Japanese prison camps. When I was in Australia a few months 
Nevertheless, there is fairly general agreement that Japan, with ago I sensed everywhere this hatred of the Japanese, and I doubt if 
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it will ever be eliminated. Nevertheless, Australian statesmanship has 
triumphed. She is going to sign the treaty and her fears have been 
calmed by the mutual defence pact signed last Saturday by Australia, 
New Zealand and the United States. Incidentally, many of the younger 
Japanese themselves do not at all like the idea of rearmament. They 
told me that it might indeed lead to a revival of militarism, which 
they could do nothing to stop because they felt that they, the Japanese, 
were not yet sufficiently democratic to be able to stand up for their 
rights. Besides, in the new Japanese Constitution so much emphasis 
was laid on the complete renunciation of war that they now felt they 
had been rather let down in being asked to rearm! 


If Japan Were Defenceless .. . 

But if Japan were to be left entirely defenceless she would be an 
easy victim to aggression by others, and with the lesson of Korea before 
us we simply cannot disregard this possibility. Moreover, restrictions 
on armaments which have been written into former treaties with other 
countries have ceased to be observed with the passing of time. Also, 
they tend, as they did in the case of Germany after the first world war, 
to breed the worst evils of nationalism. 

This Japanese peace treaty is, as I have already said, very largely 
an Anglo-American affair, although we naturally hope that of the 
fifty-two nations who will be represented at San Francisco a good many 
others will sign it. Russia, as you may remember, has always insisted 
that any treaty with Japan must be drawn up by the so-called Big Four 
Allied Powers—that is, the United States, Britain, China and Soviet 
Russia—without reference to anyone else. We naturally could not 
agree to that because we felt strongly that the Commonwealth nations, 
which played such a large part in the fighting in the Pacific, had an 
overriding claim to be represented, whereas the Russians, who only 
came into the Far Eastern war five days before the armistice, and did 
not in any case do any of the fighting, could, with the help of China, 
make any sort of settlement impossible. 

The omission of China, too, is serious. China has been more or less 
at war with Japan for the past thirty years, ever since the time of the 
so-called Manchurian Incident; and she, more than any other country, 
has an interest in the future of Japan. The difficulty is, of course, that 
whereas Britain has recognised the present Communist Government 
of China, the United States has not, so that the only possible way to 
conclude a treaty in present conditions was to leave China right out of 


it; that of course is one of the points the Japanese do not like either.’ 


They desperately need some sort of settlement with China. But in 
present circumstances it seems to me .the only possible solution; and 
if anyone is thinking it is wrong I must remind him that although we 
have now recognised the Communist Government of China, we have 
been continually cold-shouldered. Communist China has shown no 
disposition to co-operate with us, and still has no diplomatic representa- 
tion in London. It should dlso be remembered that China is actively 
opposing the United Nations Forces in Korea. The only alternative 
would be to postpone the Japanese treaty until such time as we can 
come to terms with China, which is what some people think we ought 
to do. But the United States cannot be expected to go on indefinitely 
pouring dollars into Japan. I have only just come back from a tour of 
the Far East. You have to go there to realise the amount of muddle 
and distintegration, the terrible lack of law and order. Peace in the 
Far East is an overwhelming necessity and things just cannot be allowed 
to drift on as they are at present. This treaty will not, of course, settle 
all the various problems, but it is the first step towards a general settle- 
ment. However much you may criticise Japan, you would have to 
admit, if you knew the Japanese, that they are efficient and industrious, 
and that they can, if they wish, now become a stabilising influence in 
the Pacific area. That is why we must conclude this treaty now and not 
wait for the world situation to deteriorate still further. 


Russia’s Decision to be Represented 


And now I have to enter the realm of speculation. Why has Russia, 
which has consistently boycotted the preliminary negotiations, suddenly 
decided to be represented at San Francisco, and why' has India decided 
to keep away? Various sinister reasons—most of them fairly plausible— 
have been advanced for the Russian decision. Whatever their reasons 
may be, the Russians cannot complain that they have been left in the 
dark. Every succeeding draft of the treaty has been submitted for their 
comments. President Truman has, however, already made it clear that 
whatever the Russian objections the treaty will be signed, so it would 
seem that they cannot altogether wreck it, if that indeed is their inten- 
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tion. However, public denunciation of the treaty by Russia at San 
Francisco would certainly have the effect of increasing Soviet prestige 
in the various Asian countries which are toying with the idea of 
communism, or who feel that by this treaty Japan is being made 
a partner of the western allies, and of the United States in particular. 
And also I think Russia, by trying to prolong the negotiations at 
San Francisco, hopes to embarrass the North Atlantic treaty and 
other important meetings which are already arranged to take place 
immediately after San Francisco. There may, of course, be some 
connection between the breakdown of the armistice talks in Korea and 
the Russian decision, but I do not think anyone knows enough to 
speculate on this. I have a sort of feeling, though, that we may be in 
for a surprise. It seems to me quite possible that Russia, after stating 
her objections, may actually decide to sign this treaty. These are my 
reasons. At present the only Russian representation in Japan is her 
membership of the Allied Council in Tokyo which, of course, ceases to 
exist with the signing of the peace treaty. If Russia refuses to sign she 
remains at war with Japan. On the other hand, if she decides to sign, 
however grudgingly, diplomatic relations will, at any rate in theory, 


be restored, and Soviet citizens could not, as they otherwise would, be. 


prevented from entering and residing in Japan. It is at least possible 
that the Russians have decided that they can best advance their cause 
by now signing the treaty. But of course it may be that Mr. Gromyko 
is just going to deliver yet another Soviet version of War and Peace! 


India’s Attitude 

The Indian decision to stay right away from San Francisco, while 
regrettable and suggesting an unwillingness to accept responsibility in 
the conduct of international affairs, is at least not sinister. It seems to 
me to_spring from a desire to be regarded as the spiritual leader of all 
Asia; unwillingness to offend China, yet without openly championing 
her; and a sort of backhanded desire to court the Japanese by suggesting 
that India might have been willing to sign a treaty which left Japan 
independent—even though completely defenceless; in other words, a 
sort of attitude which in 1951 bears no relation to the actualities of 
world politics. If Russia had, decided not to be represented at the 
treaty-signing I think it is-possible that India might at least have sent 
a delegation to observe the proceedings, but with the attitude she has 
now adopted it would .obviously .be embarrassing for Mr. Nehru’s 
representative to have to meet the Soviet delegation. As it is, the Indian 
decision has, and very understandably, caused great resentment in the 
United States, but perhaps India no longer minds what America thinks. 

The re-establishment of Japan will not, as far as I can see, threaten 
either Russia or India, but obviously neither country can be particularly 
pleased at what amounts to a strengthening of western solidarity in 
Asia. For the same reason_I do not think it is likely to please-the 
extreme nationalist groups in any of the Asian countries because it does 
virtually restore Japan to a position of leadership in the Far East. That, 
I think, is inevitable because not only are the Japanese the most efficient 
and industrious of all the Asian peoples, but, owing to the magnanimity 
of the United States during the period of occupation, Japan is one of 
the few Far Eastern countries which are not at the moment in a state 
of chaotic lawlessness. Now, of course, it is entirely up to her whether 
or not she takes advantage of this unique opportunity by following the 
path of peace. 

I have heard it suggested that this peace treaty is entirely an American 
affair and that nobody else has had a hand in it. That, of course, is 
quite untrue. What has actually happened is that during the past year. 
there has been a sort of continuous peace conference going on between 
all those nations, except China, whose troops took part in the war 
against Japan. The fact that these conferences have not been conducted 


in public has not in any way detracted from the most frank exchange ~ 


of views, and the final draft does meet most of the British and Common- 
wealth demands. The presiding genius has been Mr. Foster Dulles, 
who during the past year or so has been continually flying from one 
country to another, conferring, pacifying and co-ordinating the various 
demands and suggestions. This is the first important treaty to be signed 
since the war, and the method of its preparation and its terms would 


‘seem to suggest that the old type of treaty-making has gone for ever. 


The spectacular peace conference, with everybody making pious 
speeches and nobody agreeing about anything, is obviously out of date. 
Anyhow, this Japanese treaty—this experiment in trust—looks like 
being a pattern for the future. If it works, and personally I believe it 
will, we shall have taken a big step forward in the conduct of inter- 
national relations—Home Service 
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-Turkey’s Need of a United Europe 


The last of three talks by LORD KINROSS on people and politics in the Middle East 


HE Turks, as a race, are very fond of trees. It 

is true that this did not prevent them, in the past, 

from destroying the forests throughout the Otto- 

man Empire. But it does mean that Turkish 
towns and cities are amply shaded generally by aged, 
patriarchal plane trees. It meant that Ataturk’s first action, 
when he started to plan Ankara as the capital of the new 
Turkish Republic, was to plant hundreds of thousands of 
trees across this bare dry stretch of the Anatolian plateau. 
Today these trees of Ataturk’s have come of age. Ankara, 
once so parched and dusty and featureless, is now a cool 
green city, with wooded parks; long boulevards shaded by 
triple avenues of acacias, chestnuts and pines; walls of 
cypress concealing warehouses and railway sidings and 
other-evidence of industry from the more refined residen- 
tial quarters of the city. 

These trees combine with modern Germanic architecture 
to give Ankara the air of some city in Central Europe, or 
maybe Switzerland. They serve, in their maturity, as a 
kind of symbol of modern’ Turkey. For the Turkish 
Republic has itself come of age. Last year, on the now 
historic date of May 14, the Turks had what they like to 
call a bloodless revolution, on the English model. In the 
first free elections in.their history they turned out Ataturk’s 
People’s Party, which had reigned supreme for twenty- 
seven years; and they returned to power, with an over- 
whelming majority, the untried six-year-old party of the 
Democrats, under Dr. Jelal Bayar. Turkey had vindi- 
cated, in correct and orderly fashion, her right to rank 
with the political democracies of the west. 

After a mere fifteen months of the new regime, it is too 
soon to assess the fundamental significance of the change; 
too soon to do more than observe certain initial trends, and 
to speculate as to their future direction. In the first place 
the Democratic Party was taken entirely by surprise by 
its own success. Judging by past experience, it did not 
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Turkish army review near Ankara, with British and American tanks manned by American- 
trained Turkish crews: ‘the Turks claim that their army is the largest on the continent of 
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believe in its heart 
of -hearts that the 
People’s Party would 
allow the elections to 
be really free. They 
would be freer, cer- 
tainly, than in 1946, 
but not probably so 
free as to encompass 
the People’s Party’s 
defeat. Secondly, 
evén if the elections 
were free, the Demo- 
crats doubted 
whether they had 
yet sufficient support 
in the country or a 
sufficiently evolved 
organisation to en- 
sure them a majority 
against their well- 
entrenched rivals. 

Their victory — 
and particularly the 
extent of their vic- 
tory—was thus not 
merely a _ surprise 
but in a sense an 
embarrassment to 
their leaders. They 
were caught un- 
awares. They had 
achieved a revolu- 
tion. But they had 
no very revolutionary 
policy to offer. The 
A tree-lined boulevard in Ankara People’s Party, dur- 

: ing the past four 

years, had itself advanced some way along the road to 
democracy, thus stealing much of their thunder in 
advance. The Democratic Party, as democratic parties 
will, had made promises to the electorate which they 
might now find it difficult to fulfil. Moreover, they 
lacked the men to fulfil them. Apart from a few of 
their leaders, who were themselves offshoots from Ata- 
turk’s party, the majority of their deputies were still 
deficient, not perhaps in political promise, but in politi- 
cal experience. Finally their rank and file, among their 
400 Deputies in Parliament, was too large. Many of 
their candidates had been indiscriminately chosen, 
forming today a ‘tail’ of M.P.s, with varying motives 
and capacities, whose wagging is already beginning to 
disquiet the heads of the Party. 

Thus the new Government was bound to get off to 
a slow start, as new governments do even in the oldest- 
established democracies. There was, to start with, a 
certain shift of patronage, certain changes among the 
local governors and other governmental officials. But 
this was kept within very reasonable limits, inviting no 
sort of comparison with those widespread party changes 
in the executive so prevalent in oriental countries. There 
was a period of fairly bitter recrimination against the 
previous regime, when feeling ran high between parties 
and personalities. But this has now died down, and 
Parliament conducts itself in a sober and dignified 
fashion. 
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The Government, so far, can point to little in the way of spectacular 
achievement. The increasing cost of the armed forces has prevented 
them from reducing the national expenditure or from devoting more of 
it to much-needed social reforms. Equally, it has prevented them from 
reducing taxation. The world rise’ in prices has prevented them from 
appreciably reducing the cost of living. The country’s agricultural 
development proceeds as it did under the previous regime, with con- 
tinued American aid: benefiting from increased mechanisation, irriga- 
tion, and improved communications, advancing slowly towards its target 
of an exportable surplus in foodstuffs, though not yet, perhaps, to the 
psychology of an exporting country. Coal production, again thanks to 
the Americans, develops in the same direction. Progress in legislation 
has been slow. The Democrats undertook to repeal a number of ‘ anti- 
democratic’ laws of the previous regime: laws affecting the liberty 
of the subject. They have been cautious—some say too cautious—in 
doing so. But they have repealed an illiberal Press Law, with the 
result that the newspapers grow daily more outspoken. And if other 
laws have still not been repealed, their application has been relaxed. 


Aiming at a ‘Hyde Park Atmosphere’ 

The Government’s main achievements are not perhaps on paper. 
They are in the atmosphere. Thanks to the Democrats and their revolu- 
tion of May 14, there is in Turkey today a feeling of freedom, both 
in speech and in action, which did not exist before. The Democrats, 
as one of their Deputies put it, aim at a ‘Hyde Park atmosphere ’, in 
which any Turk may get up on a soap-box and say what he thinks 
about the Government or anything else. The transition to such an 
atmosphere is proceeding. The Government is recognised as a popularly- 
elected government, not a government of officials. A free public opinion 
is being encouraged to develop, and to express itself on democratic 
lines. Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the new regime is that 
people grumble at it—and that nobody stops them. 

In two fields the Democrats have made changes which may prove to 
be fundamental: in the field of industry; and in the field of religion. 
In fulfilment of their electoral pledges, they are reopening the door 
to private enterprise, and to the investment of foreign capital. State 
monopolies, in so far as they are free from essentially social implications, 
are being, in principle, denationalised. In practice there have been no 
private offers for state industries placed in the market. But private 
enterprise is going ahead in certain fields, particularly those of textiles 
and cement; and one or two foreign firms have opened factories in 
the country. This line of development, however, is bound to be slow. 
Though Turkish capital is available, both in the country and in banks 
abroad, its owners have not the habit of long-term industrial invest- 
ment, preferring speculation in real estate or commodities with quick 
returns. Moreover, foreign capital, discouraged in the past by expro- 
priation and for the present by Turkey’s front-line situation, doubtful 
still as to the extent to which the Turks will smile on foreign techni- 
cians, is slow to come forward. This policy of the Democrats may 
have important effects on the economic and social framework of Turkey. 
But these effects will take time to materialise. 

The most visible evidence of a change in Turkey’s internal policy is in 
the field of religion. Again in fulfilment of electoral pledges, and in 
response to a certain section of their party supporters, the Democrats 
have relaxed, to a considerable extent, the restrictions placed by Ataturk 
on religious worship. The call to prayer may now again be chanted 
in Arabic; the ban on the Arabic script, for religious purposes, has been 
generally lifted; and the Arabic language is used even in religious 


broadcasts. Religious instruction in the schools has become general. The 


Government Department of Religious Affairs, whose functions in the 
past were largely negative, is now financing the publication and dis- 
tribution of quantities of books on Islamic culture. The mosques of 
Turkey today are crowded with worshippers, and new mosques are 
being built, financed by public subscription. Street-sellers outside them 
do a brisk trade in framed Koranic texts and coloured pictures of the 
Prophet’s tomb. Substantial sums of foreign currency are now released 
te Turks who wish to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Moreover, the 
Turkish troops left for Korea in the name not only of Turkey but of 
Islam, with prayers before battle, and with their officers carrying 
the Koran. 

The present significance of all this should not be exaggerated. 
Ataturk’s reforms were directed less against religion itself than against 
its power over the state; and even in his day there were periods when 
the mosques were full, and parts of the country where they were always 
full. Turkey today remains essentially a secular state, and this new phase 
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represents rather a change of attitude than a change of policy. But its 
ultimate effects may be far-reaching. It has given scope to certain re- 
actionary elements in the country, to groups of bearded, reactionary 
Moslems demanding the return of the fez, the veil, polygamy, and the 
Islamic way of life. One such sect, the Ticani, recently carried out a 
series of outrages against statues of Ataturk, on the ostensible grounds 
that they were idolatrous. This sect had foreign affiliations and, if not 
actively financed by the Soviets, was at least playing the Soviet game, 
like the Fedayan Islam in Persia and the Moslem Brotherhood in Egypt. 
It was generally condemned and quickly suppressed, producing healthy 
results in that it opened the eyes of the Turkish people to the dangers of 
religious extremism. The Turks are not naturally a fanatical people, 
like the Persians or the Arabs. At the same time, if the present policy 
of religious tolerance continues, religious reaction, with all its political 
implications, may become a factor in Turkish affairs. 

It is too soon to predict the future of Turkish democracy in this 
respect. It is too soon, also, to predict the future of its party political 
structure. Turkey, for the present, is a two-party state. There is a third 
party, the National Party; but it has only one seat in Parliament. These 
two parties are as like one another as American Republicans and 
Democrats. Both pursue the middle of the road. But on either side of 
the road there is an extremist minority. Fo the right there is this 
reactionary element. To the left, as long as the Russian threat persists, 
the communist element is negligible. But there are traces of it, par- 
ticularly among teachers and students educated in Europe, and if the 
external danger relaxed the internal danger might increase. In any 
case, now that the discipline of the one-party state has been lifted, new 
political combinations are probable. There are already signs of schism 
in the’ ranks of the Democratic Party. Ataturk’s original_monolithic 
structure may well undergo a process of fragmentation, not merely into 
two but into a series of conflicting parties, such as hampers the effective 
workings of democracy in Greece and other Mediterranean countries. 
Turkey, in short, may become Balkanised. # 

On the whole, this is unlikely. The Turks are not essentially a 
politically-minded people. They are a race of sober peasants and 
soldiers, with a homogeneous class structure and only a small industrial 
population, who have a shrewd sense of their practical interests and 
who are acquiring, thanks largely to the admirably objective broad- 
casts of the Turkish radio, a wider political education. But their 
approach to politics is more rational than emotional. They are not an 
easy prey to the demagogue. They have a sense of discipline and a 
sense of realities, and the two-party systenrseems to suit them. It seems 
likely to survive, with perhaps a third, smaller party to hold the balance. 
But the character of the existing parties may well change, providing a 
sharper antithesis between the progressive and reactionary elements in 
the country. Finally, some form of constitutional change seems inevit- 
able. The present constitution was designed to fit a dictatorship. The 
President of the Republic, elected as he is by Parliament, has no 
constitutional power as such, and there is nothing but the geod sense 
of the Turks to prevent a party with a large majority from establishing 
a parliamentary dictatorship. It will be necessary, sooner or later, to 
provide checks and balances in the form, perhaps, of a Second Chamber, 
and of a president elected independently of Parliament for perhaps a 
longer term of office. The Opposition is demanding some such consti- 
tutional reform. The Government, while sympathetic to it in principle, 
seems in no hurry to concede it in practice. But the issue is likely to 
arise in concrete form before the next parliamentary elections in 1954. 


Parliament and Army 


The stability of the Turkish Republic, and its right to rank, in its 
maturity, as a western nation, rests on two foundations: on its parlia- 
ment; and on its army. The army, thanks to British and American 
training and American equipment, is now an effective modern force, 
whose fighting capacity has been triumphantly vindicated in Korea. It 
has been modernised not only by mechanisation but by a certain degree 
of democratisation: by a new system of promotion, for instance, which 


' allows N.C.O.s to rise to be officers, thus leavening the conservatism of 


the old Turkish officer class. The Turks claim that their army is the 
largest on the continent of Europe and, next to the armies of America 
and Britain, the most effective potential contribution to defence of the 
free world against Russian aggression. They have little faith, by com- 
parison, in the armies of western Europe. They have no faith at all in 
the armies of the Arab world; far less in the foreign policy of the Arabs, 
who persist in regarding their allies as their enemies, and who pursue 
still such will-o’-the-wisps as pan-Islamic brotherhood. 
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For the Turks, united internally, free from complex external commit- 
ments, accustomed for centuries to regard Russia as her enemy and 
understanding her, or so they claim, as no European country under- 
stands her—for the Turks the solution to the problem of international 
security is entirely simple. Europe must unite. For them the conception 
of a United Europe is no vague aspiration, but a practical and urgent 
necessity; and they tend to grow impatient with the dissensions and 
indecisions of the Western Powers, with their apparent failure to con- 
vert it into a concrete reality. Hence their insistence on Turkey’s 
membership of the Atlantic Pact—an insistence based primarily on the 
need to safeguard Turkish-security by an American guarantee; but no 
less on the conviction that Turkey, as a military power, has something to 
give to Europe in return. 

Disillusionment at Britain’s apparent initial reluctance to admit them 
to the Pact was profound. Anglo- Turkish relations havé had a chequered 
history—or so it seems to the Turks. They still feel that, as old friends 
and only recent enemies, we treated them harshly after the first world 


What the Middle 


By JULIAN 


AM going to try to give you a picture of the Middle West, and 
the Middle Western area in the late summer of 1951. The term 
Middle West, in itself, is difficult of definition. There is room for 
argument over what its boundaries should be. For our purposes 
let_us consider it the vast agricultural and industrial heartland of the 
United States, including the states of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. The eight states 
we are considering had in 1950 a population of nearly 34,000,000. 
Together they produce a major share of the nation’s food and fibre, 
as well as a vast percentage of our industrial output. 
They are always pivotal, vital states in determining our national 


“elections, and they will undoubtedly play a decisive part in the great 


national decision of 1952, when we elect a President, Vice-President, 
one-third of the Senate and an entirely new House of Representatives. 
To obtain some idea of how the Middle Westerner is faring, and what 
he is thinking, we should first consider the basic elements of soil, crops, 
and weather. The upper Middle West suffered from a severe winter, 
followed by a slow, cold spring, with much too much rain—in short, a 
winter and spring very similar to that in Britain. While plentiful snow 
helped to carry the seeding through and ensured a good hay crop, the 
cold, wet spring delayed planting of major crops, such as maize, oats, 


. barley, and broad beans. The growing season has been abnormally wet 


and cold, thousands of tons of first-cutting hay were lost, after being 
rained on half-a-dozen times. Oats and barley production also suffered, 
in many fields downed and tangled grain proved too much for efficient 
gathering by combine harvesters, and grain in stooks, awaiting the old- 
fashioned threshing machine, sprouted in many areas. 

In contrast to the soggy conditions of the upper Middle West, many 
other areas suffered from extreme drought. In the far north-west, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, where forest fires 


.have been raging, Texas, and the great wheat belt of Kansas and . 


Oklahoma, lack of snow in the winter and a dry spring and early 
summer, cut wheat prospects. Then came the disastrous floods in the 
Missouri and Mississippi basin, but in spite of the crazy-quilt pattern 
of the weather, the Federal Department of Agriculture issued a cheerful 
report a month ago on 1951 crop prospects. 

On August 1 it forecast the second largest harvest of food, livestock, 
feed and fibre crops in our history. It predicted a corn or maize crop 
of 3,207,000,000 bushels, which would be the fourth largest in history. 
The corn crops will be an important factor in the number of cattle, 
pigs and poultry that farmers feed and send to market in the fall and 


- winter. The wheat crop was forecast at a disappointing 998,250,000 
—the first time in eight years it has slipped below the billion bushel 


mark. The wheat crop is still expected to be adequate to meet all 


- domestic and foreign needs, but it will prevent the building of reserve 


stockpile to levels regarded as necessary by government planners, in 
case of war. However, record or near record production was predicted 


_ for almost all other crops. 


And the great floods along the Missouri and Mississippi and their 
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war. Ataturk wanted friendship with us, but this was not satisfactorily 
achieved until the signature of the Anglo-Turkish Treaty on the eve of 
the second. (Incidentally King Edward VIII, on an unofficial visit to 
Turkey shortly before his abdication, did much to clinch that friend- 
a diplomatic achievement in the tradition of his grandfather, for 
which the Duke of Windsor has never been given sufficient credit.) 
Mistrust in Britain arose once again when we urged the Turks to 
declare war against Germany in 1944: a course which would, they 
argue, only have left them isolated against Russia. 

Since the war we have tended to take Turkish friendship for granted. 
But the Turks do not take British friendship for granted. They are 
apt, like other foreign powers, to mistake our detachment for indiffer- 
ence, our wariness for cynicism, our conflicting preoccupations for 
duplicity. Turkey is justifying herself to the world as a democracy and 
as an adult nation with a contribution to make to international peace. 
She should be treated with all the goodwill and consideration due to 
an ally in the European sense—Third Programme 


West is Thinking 


BENTLEY 


tributaries caused well over a billion dollars’ damage, and they set more 
and more people to thinking about conservation and flood prevention. 
Large emergency appropriations are being made by Congress, and talk 
of a Missouri Valley Authority was revived. It would be modelled after 
the T.V.A.—the Tennessee Valley Authority. That is the great system 
of dams and hydro-electric power plants which brought more stability 
and a better way of life to millions of Americans in the near-south. It 
provided an important factor in the Allied victory in the second world 
war, since power generated by the T.V.A. was required for the big 
plants that turned out aluminium for the war aircraft and for the atomic 
plant at Oakridge, Tennessee. 

However, the same forces that bitterly fought the T.V.A. for years 
are raising their voices against any such development for the Missouri. 
The same cry of ‘socialism’ is raised at the prospect of more public 
power projects. In reply, the conservation people declare that private 
enterprise’ has never been able to prevent the loss of hundreds of millions 
of tons of topsoil, our richest basic possession, from being washed down 
the Missouri and its tributaries into the Mississippi, and on the south to 
pour into the Gulf of Mexico, building up the great delta below New 
Orleans. An old saying along the Missouri is that the water is too thick 
to drink and too thin to plough. The Missouri is less well known than 
Old Man River, the Mississippi, but it is one of the world’s mightiest 
rivers; rising in west central Montana, it flows north, then east, then 
south-east to join the Mississippi, above St. Louis. It drains more than 
500,000 square miles, including nearly 3,000 in Canada, The con- 
servation-minded would put it to work for the nation and the free 
world, and at the same time conserve our vital national assets. For it 
would seem that more and more Mid-Westerners are becoming con- 
cerned by the knowledge that voting billions for our own defence and 
that of our allies is not a mere spending of money. It is a dispersal of our 
basic wealth, and they ponder the fact that we have only so much coal, 
petroleum, iron ore, timber and topsoil. Those are among the thoughts 
tending to sober Mid-Westerners, as they prepare for sharply higher 
taxes, to pay for rearmament, plus economic and military help for 
members of the North Atlantic Alliance. 

And if there is much isolationist sentiment left in the Middle West, 
it can be classified as wishful thinking. It is quite generally known 
hereabouts, that Chicago for example is some miles closer to northern 
Russia, via the Great Circle route, than is New York City. And the 
Mid-Westerner sees and hears too many jet aircraft these days not to 
realise that the world is truly a small place. Further, the 1951 Mid- 
Westerner is a more internationally-minded customer than he was in 
1939. He knows quite well that a carefully staged political demonstra- 
tion in Buenos Aires may eventually mean trouble for this country. 
Similarly, he knows that a fanatic Moslem group in Iran which could 
block settlement of the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute might mean a shortage 
of fuel oil in the Middle West this winter. 

The conference in Teheran, incidentally, was given great prominence 

(continued on page 386) 
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Getting About 


FTER the weather traffic jams rank high as a subject to grumble 
about. Long distance travel in these days is a fairly com- 
plicated business but short distance travel in large towns, 
particularly in London, can be infuriating. To sit in a more 

or less stationary bus surrounded by other more or less stationary buses 
wondering vaguely ‘why something can’t be done about it’ or more 
precisely if it wouldn’t be quicker to get out and walk: and then, 
perhaps, having arrived at that decision, being jerked along another 
few yards and deciding after all to remain where you are, a victim to 
cynical thoughts about ‘this age of speed ’—few experiences can fray 
the temper more, especially if one is in a hurry. Town dwellers, 
familiar with all this, accommodate themselves as best they may to 
what appears an insoluble problem. 

What of the other side of the picture? Mr. Tom Fallon, whose talk 
appears in our columns this week, refers to the official report published 
last January on London’s traffic congestion, where the subject is dis- 
cussed at length and a number of suggestions are made for improving 
the flow. He also refers to the police and the road authorities who are 
overcoming all sorts of difficulties and doing everything possible to ease 
the situation. How far these efforts are succeeding travellers may judge 
for themselves. Some encouraging statements have lately been reported 
to the effect that London traffic is flowing comparatively smoothly at the 
moment but that the testing time is coming next month when most 
holiday makers will have returned and a fresh influx of visitors may be 
expected. At all events, whatever sensible plans and arrangements are 
being made to keep traffic on the move deserve support. 

The main trouble here—as in most other departments of life—is that 
however excellent the plans may be ‘human stupidity or cussedness ’ 
will keep entering in. There is one particular London highway on which 
Mr. Fallon suggests one may see more bad driving, bad manners and 
lack of consideration than on any comparable stretch of road in London. 
No one supposes that the correction of these failings, even if it were 
possible, would eliminate the problem altogether—though it would 
without doubt go a long way towards easing it. But there can be few 
spheres of human activity where the failure of one individual to maintain 
his standard of efficiency or to observe the ordinary rules of good 
manners and consideration may result in the inconvenience of so many 
others. Mr. Fallon offers instances of this and each of us could cite 
others out of his own experience—the case of one individual whose 
carelessness or thoughtlessness involves the hold-up of a long line of 
traffic. Here at least is one way in which we who use the road, whether 
as pedestrians or motorists, can give a helping hand. We can at least 
think what we are doing and exercise a little imagination. In this way 
we shall be friends—and not enemies—of those whose business it is 
to see that the highways of our cities are routes by means of which 
we may expect to get from one place to another in reasonable time, 
and not elongated car parks full of throbbing vehicles containing loads 
of angry and frustrated citizens. 


Miss A. M. Playle 


We offer our good wishes to Miss Margaret Playle who retired last week 
after more than twenty-two years’ service as sub-editor on THE LISTENER. 
She joined the staff of the B.B.C. in 1925. 
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What They Are Saying 


World comment on the San Francisco conference 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE, and, in particular, India’s refusal 
to sign the Japanese peace treaty, received a great deal of comment 
from all over the world last week. The Indian Government’s action 
was strongly supported by Indian newspapers, some of which were 
quoted as accusing the United States of misunderstanding the Asian 
mentality. The Hindu was quoted for the following comment: 

The treaty should be so framed as to enable all countries especially 
interested in the maintenance of stable peace in the Far East to subscribe 
to the treaty sooner or later. But the Americans, by the methods they 
are adopting, are making it hard, if noz impossible, for the Japanese 
to maintain good relations with the mainland of China and with the 
Soviet Union, both of them her closest neighbours. 


From Australia, the Melbourne Herald was quoted as accusing India 
of pursuing an inconsistent and confusing policy, which could be readily 
exploited by the Soviet Union and China. It went on: 

The Indians are officially describing as ‘too harsh’ a treaty which 
Japan’s Prime Minister is ready to accept as ‘generous’. Mr. Nehru’s 
desire to avoid offending the communists leads him to ignore Russia’s 
seizure of former Japanese territory, while he criticises the United States 
for not immediately returning territory to Japan. 


The Australian Daily Telegraph, referring to Mr. Nehru’s slogan ‘Asia 
for the Asians’, commented: 
The real question is ‘ Which Asia ?’ The North Koreans and Com- 
munist China have tried to occupy the whole of Korea under Mr. 
ehru’s slogan. But what they really meant was ‘ Asia for the Com- 
nists’. If that slogan ever gains impetus in Asia, Mr. Nehru can 
say goodbye to his ideals for nationalist India. .: . The real threat to 
Asian nationalism is not the United States, nor the United Nations, but 
Russian Communism. Without United States support, Japan would 
readily become a power vacuum and a danger to all Asia, and if Japan 
became a communist satellite, India would have much more to fear 
than she ever will from the presence of United States troops in the 
China Seas. 
From the United States, a number of newspapers made the same 
points as these Australian papers and were very critical of Mr. Nehru, 
for what some of them called his ‘less than neutral attitude ’. 


From China, the Peking People’s Daily was quoted as welcoming 
India’s refusal to attend the conference—a decision, it claimed, which 
was endorsed by the will of all the people of India. It went on: 

Of course, the Imperialists can order their puppets in the Americas, 
Europe and Asia to adopt the final draft of the treaty and they can 
veto the proposals which the Soviet Union will put forward. But the 
Asian peoples oppose the western imperialists in defence of Asian 
interests, which include the interests of Japan. . . . Even if the im- 
perialist draft treaty is signed it will do the Western Powers no good; 
for it will only rouse the people of other countries to still greater 
indignation. 


Comment from Moscow centred in particular on the bilateral agree- 
ment between the United States and Japan, to be signed after the 
treaty. This ‘ military conspiracy ’, said a comment quoted from Pravda, 
would prolong indefinitely the United States occupation of Japan, 
restore Japanese war potential, and ‘ convert Japan into a United States 
military base, a springboard for aggression in the Far East’. According: 
to an article in Red Star, also quoted for transmissions abroad, the 
reason for Prime Minister Yoshida’s jubilation at the military agree- 
ment with the United States was that it would permit ‘a complete 
revival of Japanese militarism ”. 

While the Chinese radio last week was broadcasting a series of 
accusation’ against the United Nations forces for allegedly continually 
violating the Kaesong neutral area and trying to bomb the communist 
delegation, broadcasts: from other parts of the world were more con- 
cerned with the break-off of the Persian negotiations. From France, 
ever those newspapers which have recently been very critical of Britain’s 
Near East policy, stressed that the destiny of the world depended upon 
the interests of the United States, the British Commonwealth and 
Western Europe being strongly united. In Persia itself, the moderate 
paper Atash, hitherto a supporter of Dr. Moussadeq and his oil policy, 
appears to have turned very critical: ‘ 

We ask Dr. Moussadeq: say clearly if you can run the oil industry, if 


you can refine and export the oil. We want you to know that the people 
are tired of idle talk, of tub-thumping and official statements. 
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LAND OF PIT DWELLINGS AND GRANARY CASTLES 


H. T. Norris has just returned from a remote corner of Tunisia where 
the Arab villages are mostly built underground. ‘ The dwellings them- 
selves are circular pits, about forty feet deep’, he said in ‘The Eye- 
witness’. ‘They are excavated in the red soil, with a catchment for 
rainwater at the bottom. 
Caves run from their sides 
like spokes from the hub 
of a wheel, sometimes 
eight or more of them, 
with doors of olive wood 
or corrugated iron. Some- 
times forty people live in 
one pit, often with their 
sheep and goats. The 
camels refuse to go down 
' and are kept on ground 
level. In one village, 
Tigrinna, half of the. pits 
were once inhabited by a 
Jewish community who 
had their own synagogue 
built inside, underground. 
These cave villages smell 
of dust and age and of the 
soot from the lamps of the 
past; you can still see 
the streaks of soot on the 
white plaster where stood 
oil lamps that provided a 
flickering light in a weird 
underground world, and 
“you can almost hear the 
whispered voices of the 
people who tended them. 
Usually, each cave is 
divided into a main cham- 
ber with smaller ante- Be 
es TA ora She ok oe 
sleeping, or for the child and (right) ee with ae 
ren. As a type of dwelling qwellings—some may be forty” 
they must go back to pre- feet deep—opening from it 
historic times, although 
they show a highly organised tribal system. In a village 
called Mugharbat I was entertained with innumerable 
glasses of sugary tea, flavoured with mint or peanuts and 
boiled in tiny, tin kettles. Markets are a great feature of 
the region. You can wander amongst groups of figures 
swathed in blankets worn like Roman togas, haggling over 
eggs, peppers, or olives, or some saucepan or bales of cloth. 
“Most of these Berber villages cluster around gigantic 
granary castles. Incidentally, the Berbers are often blue- 
eyed and fair-haired, and at harvest time the working 
population move away from the villages, and use these as.a 
kind of bank, putting all their grain, dates, olives, and 
_ barley into the fortified granaries, and collecting them on 
their return, 

‘They are weird structures, circular or square, and 
windowless like medieval keeps in Britain. You enter by a 
long tunnel into a courtyard filled with Ali-Baba jars, and 
there is often a tomb of a holy man. These buildings might 
have come from some fairy tale. They are six or seven 
storeys high, if you can call them storeys—for each story is 
a heap of houses made of rubble and plaster, so, in effect, 
they comprise several heaps of houses piled one on the 
other, connected by galleries or stone steps, each little 
house having a wooden door and often a wooden lock. A 
caretaker guards the main entrance. Some of these castle- 
like villages are 500 years old, and the idea goes 
back 1,500 years to medieval or even classical times. 
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“Between these castle villages and the region to the east, is moun- 
tainous country, wild and rugged in parts, half desert, with valleys of 
date palms dotted with springs. The people here live a hard life, frozen 
in winter, sweltering in summer when the air is full of dust and mos- 
quitoes, but they seem contented, although, apart from a- few modern 
things that reach them, their way of life is almost that 
of the prehistoric cave-dweller ’. 


IN PRAISE OF MEAD 


“It stands to reason that men are more widespread than 
grapes ’, said DouGLAs WoopruFF, speaking in the Third 
Programme, ‘and so. the northern countries, where there 
is not enough sun for the grape, have relied heavily on the 
drinks that can be made from grain or from honey. Mead 
is today something of a curiosity, and it has about it 
something of the character of the person who has seen 
better days and is anxious that the neighbours shall under- 
stand in what exalted society he used to move, and how 
much his grand friends esteemed him. For mead used to 
enjoy a most distinguished acquaintance—the gods of high 
Olympus, nobody less; and “the ambrosia of the gods ”, 
which is now but a poetic phrase, was made from honey, 
and with a drink from honey Zeus made Chronos drunk. 
You will find in Colonel Gayre’s book Wassail in Mazers 
of Mead a great many references to classical and northern 
mythology. 

“Not only in classical antiquity did mead enter high life. 
After all, the Mediterranean people had the grape as well, 
but Odin and Thor and the northern gods of Valhalla were 
much more whole-hearted in their faithfulness to mead as 
the supreme drink of their great feasts. In the Eddas, 
Thor’s wife offers it to the God Loki: “ Hail to thee Loki, 
and take thou here the crystal cup of old mead’. And so 
much so, that there still linger literary traditions of mead 
as a drink of the Dark Ages, and more polished times have 
concluded that it was but a rude intoxicant because when it 
is met with, as in the story of Vertigen’s daughter bringing 
the mead bow! to Hengist, 
the founder of the Saxon 
kingdom of Kent, or in 
the poem Beowulf, which 
is full of the Mead-Hall, 
the idea follows that this 
was potent, a vodka-like 
stuff, and then, of course, 
the Anglo-Saxon reputa- 
tion for swilling and 
drunkenness does not help. 
People call to mind the 
sprawling Anglo-Saxons, 
fuddling themselves with 
a sickly, syrupy substance 
—a drink of fermented 
honey, which wine was 
soon to drive from polite 
society with advancing 
civilisation, as the Norman 
conquest called itself. 

“But the real story is 
altogether different. Honey 
held its own with the 
grape all through the 
Middle Ages and later, 
although it seems always 
to have cost more than the 
grain wines. The various 
wines made from honey, 
fermented and spiced with 
herbs, were class wines 
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from the Plantagenet court days down to the eighteenth century. It 
comes as a surprise to read in Pepys’ diary for July 25, 1666: 
By and by the King to dine, and I waited there his dining . . . Here 

I met Mr. Williams who would have me to dine where he was invited 

to dine, at the Backestayres. So after the King’s meat was taken away, 

we thither . . . where we dined with meat that came from his (the 

King’s table) which was most excellent, with most brave drink cooled 

in ice (which at this hot time was welcome), and I drinking no wine had 

metheglin for the King’s own drinking which did please me mightily. 

‘Metheglin is spiced mead, it is the old Celtic name, and is it not 
rather surprising to find that at a Court so much under French in- 
fluence, when French wines were so good, the special delicacy kept for 
the King—and the King was Charles II who relished the best of 
everything—should have been mead? This was no isolated royal idiosyn- 
cracy. Henrietta Maria was also strongly addicted, and in The Closet of 
the eminently learned Sir Kenelm Digby, whereby is discovered several 
ways for making of metheglin, cyder, cherry wine—a book which came 
out in 1669—there are more than 100 recipes for making spiced meads, 
as one of the proper activities of the well-appointed country house. 
Among these 100 recipes are many named after some particular lord or 
lady: My Lady Hungerford’s White Metheglin, the Hydromel of Lord 
Hollis, the Meath of Sir Baynham Throckmorton, the Earl of Denbigh’s 
Metheglin, and so on .. . and “the hydromel, as I made it weak for the 
Queen-Mother ’’. But all these types of recipe suggest that in the seven- 
teenth century mead, however appreciated in the self-contained 
economy of the English country house, was not a staple of commerce: 
and that is exactly what we find had happened in the late Middle 
Ages. Sack mead was so familiar a drink that there is still plenty of 
argument whether the word “sack” means a sweet or dry, whether it 
comes from the Spanish seco, or from saccheria, meaning sweet. 

‘It is not, in fact, necessary for mead to be sweet, though its basis 
is honey, and there were many varieties,.sometimes mixtures of mead 
and red wine, like hippocras. Would Sir John Falstaff have put sugar in 
his canary sack, as he did, had it been a dry wine? Sweetness was 
highly valued in the late Middle Ages and in Elizabethan England, and 
the taste in dry wines is comparatively recent’. 


DECLINE OF THE WELSH INSHORE FISHERY 

‘Over forty kinds of edible fish live around the 600 miles of Welsh 
coastline’, said Ertc Harpy, speaking in the Welsh Home Service, 
‘and at present boats are catching plaice, sole, ray, and mackerel. 
There are just as many fish in Cardigan Bay and off Anglesey as when 
J first examined. catches from the trawls twenty years ago. But the 
inshore fisheries are declining and there is a serious lack of interest by 
the present generation. 

‘In North Wales and as far as Cardiganshire this season, there are 
only 218 fishing vessels (apart from steam-trawlers) compared with 
367 before the war, and only 459 fishermen 
compared with 687 pre-war. Only fifteen 
men are solely employed fishing where there 
were eighty-three pre-war; 212 are mainly 
in fishing and 323 part-time. Trawling has 
declined greatly in Cardigan Bay, one of 
the best fishing grounds. Herring fishing has 
fallen off though herring are present in 
great numbers annually. Mackerel shoals 
arrive in enormous numbers each summer, 
but insufficient men go out and fish them. 
Conway is making the best fishing effort. 
Its six modern, full-time motor fishing 
vessels land £15,000-worth of wet fish and 
shellfish annually. But it has only one- 
sixth of the boats it had in 1924, including 
half-a-dozen nobbies whose days (the har- 
bour master told me recently) are numbered. 
Holyhead has only three full-time fishing 
craft and four part-time. 

“Why are these fisheries declining? It is 
not only the attraction of town jobs. The 
superintendent of the Lancashire and 
Western Sea Fisheries (which includes the 
Welsh coast) told me the other day that 
the poor state of the harbours has a great 
effect on the inshore fisheries of Cardigan 
Bay. It is getting more and more difficult to 
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Cockle gatherer at Penclawdd on the Burry Inlet, Wales, 
sieving sand from her catch 
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Keep a boat at New Quay (which has some good trawling and herring 
grounds close by) because of the deterioration of the breakwater. The 
cost of the various fishing gear ar inshore fisherman uses has risen 
more than the price of fish. Hooks .or long lines, which were 11s. 6d. 
a thousand pre-war, and £1 18s. 6d. in 1946, are now £6 12s. 6d. 
Cotton shrimp-nets have risen from £5 to £20. Sail canvas is 6s. 11d. 
a yard compared with ls. 11d. before the war. Caernarvon fishermen 
blamed the cost and delays in railway transport. Anglesey men spoke 
of waste oil from the Mersey tankers. Steam-trawlers rarely fish 
the grounds off Cardigan Bay owing to the extensive firing ranges. 
“The brightest side of inshore fishing is the shellfish industry. Crab 
and ‘lobster fishing has developed a lot and the Bardsey fishermen 
provide much of the Liverpool market. The Government’s mussel 
cleansing tanks at Conway have done much to encourage trade with 
the Midlands, but there is room for more support from fishermen. An 
official told me he advertised without success for people to work the 
large cockle beds at Aber and in the Dovey Estuary. A good Welsh 
herring fishery could be developed if people could be found to make 
the effort. The Lancashire and Western Sea Fisheries Committee hopes 
to use its patrol vessels with echo-sounders to locate herring for the 
fishermen, and to show them how to catch herring by new methods ’. 


THE NEW DIMENSION IN FILMS 

Speaking of the stereoscopic films now on view at the South Bank 
exhibition and also to be seen at the Edinburgh Festival, ForsyTH 
Harpy said in a Scottish Home Service talk that ‘In the present 
experiments the new dimension is illustrated in three different ways. 
One film, “A Solid Explanation ”’, uses stereoscopy to startle or amuse; 
a ball, swung to and fro at the end of a string, is suddenly dropped, so 
that it seems to fall into the middle of the audience. Or we look at a 
glass tank of fish and they seem to be swimming over our heads. Or a 
sea-lion plunges into a pool at the zoo and we draw back to avoid 
getting splashed. Amusing certainly, but not much more. 

“In the second film, “ A Royal River ’’, made in colour, we are taken 
for a trip on the Thames up to Windsor. As objects swim into view— 
trees in the foreground, large houses by the river, picturesque villages in 
the background—we have the impression of a mid-stream progress up 
the Thames on a bright sunny day. This is again a comparatively con- 
ventional use of stereoscopy, although it does give a new vividness to 
landscape. Much more exciting is the use made in the third film, 
Norman McLaren’s “ Around and Around’. This is an abstract piece 
by a young Scots artist who has already made a number of* highly 
individual experiments in what I might describe as painting in move- 
ment. Here he uses slow, hypnotic music to which his brilliantly 
imagined shapes and patterns writhe and turn.: They seem to be 
convoluting in mid-air, now receding, now advancing, until you feel 
you are in a rich and strange world of moving design. It is an entirely 
; new aesthetic experience and one which this 
third dimension has made possible in the 
cinema. 

“What significance, you may ask, has 
stereoscopy in the development of the 
cinema? It marks another step towards 
completely natural reproduction: now only 
the smells are missing. But as limitations 
are smoothed away and there is less and less 
opportunity for creative selection so, I feel, 
is the stature of the film lowered. Robert 
Flaherty, whose recent death robbed us of 
“the finest eyes in cinema’, would have 
scorned the use of a third dimension in his 
magnificent films. When stereoscopy is used 
by an artist such as Norman McLaren it 
can offer us a new and exciting experience. 
But once the novelty has gone I doubt if it 
will make much difference to the conven- 
tional film to see the characters in the round 
rather than in the flat. If a story is not worth 


help; and if it is worth telling, stereoscopy 
is not necessary. I seem to remember a 
number of critics said that same kind of 
thing about sound in the cinema. If, like 
them, I have to eat my words, I hope I can 
do it with good grace’. : 
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A Quart of Traffic in a Pint of Road 


By TOM 


CYNIC has said that the surest way to a man’s heart is through 
his pocket. I do not pretend to understand the financial 
anatomy of these things, but I must admit that my interest 
in traffic problems was considerably stimulated recently when 

I discovered that traffic congestion is costing £70,000,000 a year in 
London alone. Imagine the bill for 
the whole of Britain! That figure 
was arrived at by a panel of 
experts. Concerning the future, 
they say that London’s transport 
may be brought to a complete 
standstill in the next two or three 
years, unless a solution to the 
existing muddle is found. Not just 
tangled up a little more, but 
brought to a standstill! It is quite 
clear that, whether we measure this 
in terms of human life, injury, or 
just simple economics, the traffic 
problem is one of the most urgent 
of our time. 

I have been out on the roads try- 
ing to gather a few impressions. 
and let me say at once I have dis- 
covered no easy solutions. The 
experts have indicated some of the - 
answers in a recently issued White 
Paper: I am content to report 
what I found. But of one thing I 
am quite certain: bad as conditions 
are in places, they would be in- 
finitely worse but for the efforts 
being made by the police and the 
road authorities. They are over- 
coming all sorts of difficulties, but 
you just cannot expect them to 
squeeze a quart of traffic into a 
pint of road. That is by no means 
the whole of their traffic problem, 
but it is certainly an important 
part of it. I decided to have a look 
at conditions in London first, and 
as Southwark seems to be a recog- 
nised place to start a pilgrimage, 
that is where I began. 

One morning, as the City rush 
was at its peak, I joined the stream of traffic moving across London 
Bridge. At a pace as leisurely as any Lord Mayor’s procession, we 
crossed the Thames and headed for the Mansion House. If London 
Bridge is ever going to fall down, I hope it does not do so during one 
of those morning rushes. There will be an awful lot of people swimming 
to work if it does! Once clear of the City, I made for the West End: 
Oxford Street, Piccadilly, the Strand, Trafalgar Square—and then I 
turned eastward to have a look at Dockland’s traffic problems. For the 
greater part of that journey the going was poor—for much of it, 
thoroughly bad. But time allows me to comment on just one part of 
the run, and I make no apology at all for selecting the worst. After all 


. we may learn something from it. 


If an elaborate system of ‘traffic-lights could ensure trouble-free 
motoring, Oxford Street should be a motoring dream come true. But 
if you know your London you will probably agree that it does not 
always work out that way. The lights signal their ‘ Stops’ and ‘ Goes’ as 
arranged, but there seems to be an evil genius that sometimes takes 
possession, and the traffic fumbles and falters; thickens—and then it 
curdles into an impotent mass. What is the answer? I may be quite 
wrong about this, but it seems that one may see more bad driving, bad 


‘Excuse me, which is the queue for Brighton? ’ 
By permission of the proprietors of ‘ Punch’ 
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manners, and lack of consideration for others on that highway between 
St. Giles Circus and Marble Arch than on any comparable stretch of 
road that I know in London. And traffic signals cannot cope with 
human stupidity or cussedness! 

On this particular morning the traffic-was down to a crawl as we 
crossed over into Oxford Street. 
After that I am afraid it did not 
even crawl for much of the time— 
often as a result of the stupidity 
or misbehaviour of some driver or 
other. There is no doubt that the 
number of busy intersections across 
Oxford Street has much to do with 
the prevailing traffic ‘hoodoo’. 
That seems to be just the place 
where the ‘traffic bug’ is at 
his very worst. At three of these 
road-junctions I saw drivers turn 
right, against the oncoming traffic, 
bringing it to a standstill as they 
tried to force a way through. What 
stupidity! At other crossings some- 
one would drive on after the lights 
had signalled ‘Stop’, and then 
come to a halt right in the middle 
of the crossing at the end of the 
cars ahead. Once more, there was a 
complete hold up until time had 
unravelled the tangle. The astonish- 
ing thing is that these traffic 
outlaws do not seem to appreciate 
that they are delaying themselves 
as well as everyone else. 

The Oxford Street lamp- 
standards have a yellow band, 
which means, of course,- ‘No 
Parking’. But cars were. parked 
there, just the same. One of them 
had been left on a bus stop. And 
when the bus drivers pulled up they 
left their buses pointing out into 
the traffic stream, all ready to start 
off again. It was easy to see their 
point of view, but here was one 
more complication to the traffic 
jumble. You may think that horse- 
drawn traffic has had its day in the hurly-burly of London’s West End. 
To me the sight of a struggling horse among cars, lorries, coaches, and 
buses, frightened by those grinding gears and the stench of oil and petrol 
fumes is thoroughly revolting. You may be sure the horses hate it, 
and the traffic is hardly helped by their being there. 

Fumbling drivers, changing their minds and direction at the last 
moment; quick-turning taxis, hurrying pedestrians, and swerving cyclists 
were increasing the hazards and confusion, and at Marble Arch I 
decided to sample the luxury of a drive through Hyde Park—at the 
fantastic speed of 20 m.p.h.! It was late afternoon when I made 
the return journey, and the barrow-boys and other street traders were 
complicating the traffic problems of Oxford Street. The kerbside dis- 
plays of fruit and flowers; the ‘wide boys’ with their nylons, ‘ Arthur 
English’ shoulders, and smooth sales patter; the vendors of the latest 
process for producing bubbles, or otherwise amusing the children—all 
these seem to be an established part of the current West End scene. I 
suppose that, in some form, they always were. But this problem 
of the barrow-boy is a curious one indeed. The local Councils 
grant them licences to trade in the streets and the great British public 
gives them lots of support. The chaps with the barrows, naturally 
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enough, want to take their wares where the biggest crowds forgather, 
and the policemen say that is where they are the greatest obstruction, 
and danger. I do not know. My name is not Solomon, so I cannot 
tell you the answer, but, for the record, I think I should tell you that 
I saw several people forced off the pavements and into that rather 
dangerous road, as a result of those itinerant attractions. 

Next morning, with Oxford Street and the barrow-boys and the wide- 
boys far behind, I was heading for Hampshire, and a much older British 
capital—Winchester. The sunlit countryside was looking wonderful, 
but my assignment was traffic problems. It was not long before I 
became aware of just one more. Chesterton has indirectly referred to it 
in his ‘ Rolling English Road’: 

Before the Roman came to Rye or out to Severn strode, 

The rolling English drunkard made the rolling English road. 

A reeling road, a rolling road, that rambles round the shire, 

And after him the parson ran, the sexton and the squire. 
*G.K.’ does not mention the zarrowness of some of those reeling roads. 
But perhaps that astringent reference to the parson and sexton. were 
intended as hints on the dangers of some of those crazy, narrow bends! 
A piled-up lorry and motor-cycle impressed the hazard on my mind. 

The guide book warns the visitor that Winchester’s general plan has 
not changed. a great deal since the Romans laid out the city and built 
their straight-marching roads inland. Certainly, the tranquillity and 
mellowness of some of its quiet ways seem to belong to a much less 
hurried age. Nowadays those long, straight roads bring fleets of 
mechanical mammoths rumbling through the streets of the cathedral 
city, rushing their urgent loads to Southampton and elsewhere. There 
is no alternative route, no alternative from the north, and there 
will be no relief until a by-pass is built. At the far end of the High 
Street a double-bend awaits the Southampton-bound traffic. One of those 


turns is so incredibly fierce that one wonders how those diesel giants can ~ 


‘be piloted around it. But they are—just about! And as a.concession to 
the modern age there are traffic signals at this point; but how can 
anyone expect the electronic brain to contend with the problems that 
arise at such a place? 

While I watched, a procession, of Judges and Counsel—on their way 
to the Assize—arrived at the lights at precisely the same time as a 
heavy lorry approached from the opposite direction. Here was an 
intriguing situation. The majesty and solemnity of Justice and the Law 
meant nothing to that winking robot, but flesh and blood in a police 
uniform came providentially to the scene, and the dignity of justice 
and the requirements of commerce were both upheld. Later that 
evening I saw something of Winchester’s real traffic problem, as the 
rush of cars and coaches began to come through from the coast. The 
city, and the roads for miles beyond, were inundated in the press of 
vehicles, and it was night before the last of them were shepherded on 
their way. 

From the Police Superintendent I learned of a problem which had 
quite escaped me. So great are the attractions of the former capital of 
the Saxons, Danes, and Normans that motorists refuse to be by-passed 
by the roads which already skirt the city. They insist on coming through, 
and a good many insist on stopping. I find it easy to understand 
that, but I did promise the Superintendent that I would mention the 
city’s incredibly complex car-parking problem—and ask you to help, 
perhaps, when you are down that way. Yes, Winchester certainly has a 
traffic problem. It looks as though those Roman engineers mapher under- 
estimated the volume of twentieth-century traffic. 

For the final leg of my tour I was back on the Pilgrim’s Way. 
And if you travel to the Kentish coast you will probably pass through 
Maidstone. If you are making that journey during the holiday period, 
you had better allow yourself a good time-margin. I chose a recent 
Saturday—the day the folk from the surrounding villages are in town 
on their shopping expeditions. By any standards you would say that 
Maidstone’s main street is wide, and you certainly do not have to look 
far for evidence that those responsible are doing their best to ensure the 
flow of traffic through the town. I suppose, on reflection, ‘ flow’ hardly 


describes the rate of progress of the traffic on the day I visited. I had © 


come down with what must have been a typical holiday traffic-stream 
and we had been bowling along well enough until we reached the out- 
skirts of the town. There we began to develop a definite ‘limp’. And 
as we entered Maidstone we saw ahead a solid mass: of cars, coaches 
and buses, and I was soon part of that stationary column of reeking 
exhausts. Inch by inch, yard by yard, we worried our way through the 
town; every few minutes producing the same futile cycle of clutching 
and de-clutching, accelerating hopefully and braking dejectedly. 

Of all the queues, the traffic-queue appears to have an exaspera- 
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ting quality all its own. Perhaps that is why it was that in that milling 


jungle of wheels and machinery there were some who insisted on trying 
to score off fellow-drivers. I have come to the conclusion that the 
motoring ‘ goof’ is a mental adolescent. Perhaps someone will presently 
decide that the only fit and proper punishment for these fractious 
children who refuse to grow up is a sound spanking. But there was one 
person I noticed in that free-for-all who was quite proof against the 
turmoil—a woman police officer, doing a man-sized job in the welter 
of traffic. There was not an awful lot of her, but when she strode out to 
halt the big buses and coaches—and ensure safe conduct for a file of 
pedestrians through the danger-zone—she looked terrific! 

I am told by those who should know that the solution of Maidstone’s 
traffic problems would be achieved by a few miles of by-pass, to carry 
the coast-bound traffic around the town. That was projected before the 
war, I understand. Since then Maidstone’s traffic problems have in- 
creased, and the solution has now become urgent. I am afraid that these 
thumb-nail sketches of an urgent problem have left many aspects 
untouched. I wanted to tell you something of the many difficulties which 
face those who are charged with the solution. Unless you know some- 
thing about their side, you have an unbalanced picture. Short of men, 
equipment, and road dee om have a problem indeed. 

—Home Service 


Street Accident 


In the road ahead of me 

A quiet commotion I see. 
Sickeningly familiar ~ 

Is the long withdrawn stretcher 
From the whited limousine. 

On the ground lies what has been 
A carefree adventurer. 

Now the thing that does not stir, 
Sexless, shapeless, living-dead, 
Takes the backward path instead, 
Relinquishing the personal plan 
For this, to be anonymous man 
Or woman, invited to the ward 
Or the mortuary board. 


By the blanket sits like stone 

The recent companion, 

A figure, bent with head in hand, 
A sculpture hard to understand, 
So isolated there that grief 
Hesitates to bring relief. 

No touch is felt, no coaxing word 
From the outside world is heard. 


Who they were, and who they are, 
Each side of this barrier, 
No-one in the crowd discovers: 
Man and wife, maybe, or lovers, 

_ Or made intimate by chance 
Of this.lying circumstance, 
Wrongly paired, misunderstood 
Through false sacrilege of blood. 


Speculation does not last. 

Facts are finished now: the worst 

That could have been, has come and gone. 
All of us must stand alone, 

We think, and each a Pharisee, 

Thank God for our immunity, 

Though posing, somewhat sick and wan, 
As a good Samaritan. 


With irrational guilt at heart 

We look again ere we depart, 

And shocked by Iack of true distress, 

Go about our business. 

The quiet road is clear again 

Save for a handkerchief, anda stain. 
RICHARD Ne 
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Oliver Cromwell: the Spiritual Anarchist 


By MAURICE ASHLEY 


T the battle of Worcester, as at most of the other battles of 
the Civil Wars, the Lord had shown himself on the side of 
the big battalions: for the Roundheads had outnumbered 
their Scottish opponents by nearly two to one. After vainly 

attempting to stem the onslaught, King Charles II disappeared into 
the forest. The victory was decisive. The day afterward, Oliver 
Cromwell wrote to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons: ‘The dimensions of this 
mercy are above my thoughts: it is, for 
aught I know, a crowning mercy’. 

Now let us suppose for a moment that 
Cromwell had not won the battle of 
Worcester. Let us imagine that when King 
Charles II had made that desperate sally 
of his he had overwhelmed Cromwell’s 
troops east of the city—instead of being 
driven back, as he was. At the same time, 
let us pretend that the Highlanders had re- 
sisted a little longer on the other side of the 
river Severn. Then, in spite of their inferior 
numbers, the Scots could have crushed the 
divided Roundhead Army and Cromwell 
might have been drowned after a_ last 
charge. What then might have happened in 
our history? King Charles II at the 
time was a youth of twenty, who had been 
crowned the Covenanted King of Scotland 
at Scone. He had not been crowned King 
of England, for that event depended upon a 
Scottish victory. So after a Highland force 
had garrisoned London and seen to this 
second coronation, the Covenanters might 
well have insisted that the King should re- 
turn to Edinburgh and take up his seat 
of government there instead of in the 
English capital. 

The two kingdoms would then presumably have been united—as 
they were in 1654 and again in 1707—and the Scots would have made 
certain that the young Prince kept his promises by imposing the Presby- 
terian religion throughout the whole of the island and by suppressing 
all other religions. The sectarians, among whom the light of democracy 
first glowed, would have been ground down under the heel of Kirk 
and King. King James II, instead of spending his most impressionable 
years in France and Spain, and becoming a Roman Catholic, would 


’ have stayed by his brother’s side in Scotland and have enthusiastically 


embraced the Calvinistic faith. Thus there would have been no Glorious 
Revolution in 1688, but a bloodier revolution might have taken place, 
say, at the end of the eighteenth century. Distracted by our own civil 
war, we could not have intervened against France, and the Napoleonic 
dynasty might have become established in Europe. 

I must not pursue that line of speculation any further. But let me 
suggest briefly one other. Sir Thomas Fairfax, ‘ Black Tom’, had been 
the commander-in-chief of the Roundhead Army up to the time 
when King Charles I was executed. Cromwell, his second-in-command, 
could never have expected to succeed him as he did, since he 
was twelve years older than his chief. Lady Fairfax—who, one 
suspects, wore the trousers—was a Presbyterian, and it was she who 
created the famous scene at the trial of King Charles I when she 
cried out in protest from the public galleries. If only Fairfax had 
been a strong man, as Cromwell was, surely he would have pre- 
vented the King from being executed and would have encouraged the 
English Parliament to fasten on the kingdom a Presbyterian form of 
church government. Thus, although we might have had a constitutional 
—or at any rate a Presbyterian—form of monarchy for a time, we 
should have missed our early experiences of religious liberty. And, in 
addition, I think it may be doubted if, had King Charles I~ 


Oliver Cromwell: an unfinished miniature by Samuel Cooper 
By courtesy of the Duke of Buccleuch 


aia execution, the constitutional monarchy would have lasted very 
ong 

So it seems to me that the importance of Cromwell in our history 
rests upon two positive facts: the first, that he insisted on the trial of 
the King and ‘cut off his head with the Crown on it’; no future King 
of, England could overlook this startling occurrence; the second fact 
was that when Cromwell became Lord Pro- 
tector two years after the battle of 
Worcester, he instituted and maintained the 
principle of liberty of conscience in such a 
way that it has never since been destroyed. 

Opinions about Cromwell have frequently 
changed over the past 300 years. To begin 
with, they were influenced by the bitterness 
of the Royalists who returned to power in 
1660. For General Cromwell had killed 
their King, while they—poor things—in 
their hour of triumph, were only able to 
dig up and hang the Lord Protector’s 
carcase. Clarendon, the Royalist historian, 
described Cromwell as ‘a bold, bad man’ 
and in general the eighteenth century 
accepted this verdict. As late as 1839 John 
Forster, the biographer of Charles Dickens, 
held it to be ‘indisputably true ’ that Crom- 
well had lived a hypocrite and died a traitor. 
It was not until 1845 that Carlyle in a best- 
selling book worked the miracle of convert- 
ing the reading public to a quite different 
point of view about Cromwell. Thomas 
Carlyle wept no tears for Charles I, and 
urged that Cromwell was a Man of Truths 
and not of Lies. Then that devoted 
scholar, Samuel Gardiner, who was himself 
descended from Cromwell, assured our 
grandfathers that Cromwell was ‘in the 
world of action what Shakespeare was in the world of art, the greatest 
and most powerful Englishman of all time’. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, long after historical statues had become the fashion, 
Cromwell’s statue was put up at Westminster, though the Prime 
Minister of the day, Lord Rosebery, had to pay for it out of his own 
pocket. But it is only within the last year that through the efforts of 
the Cromwell Association tablets have been put up to mark the sites of 
the battles of Dunbar and Worcester. 

Now in the twentieth century opinion about Cromwell has vacillated, 
but it has to some extent, it seems to me, again turned against him. 
We regard it as wrong of the Victorians to have looked upon him as a 
kind of cross between Gladstone and Bright, though suffering from an 
aversion from Irish Home Rule. And many people find it nauseating 
of Cromwell to have justified his policies by appealing to the Deity. 
On the other hand, it is usually said that it was at least a mistake 
on his part to have killed the King and wicked of him to have estab- 
lished a dictatorship. I myself, a product of the Oxford of the Great 
Depression, when I wrote a book on Cromwell just before the last 
war, gave it the sub-title of ‘The Conservative Dictator’, and an 
American lady who published the book on Cromwell about the same 
time, in 1937, used a similar phrase—T he Reluctant Dictator she called 
him. Of course we were then writing under the influence of the dictator- 
ships in Italy and Germany and of the Spanish Civil War which was, 
I suppose, to our romantic generation what the French Revolution was 
to Wordsworth’s. However, I now think I was wrong in using the word 
‘dictator’ at the head of my book. For the totalitarian dictatorships, 
as we have seen them develop in our lifetime, in their utter contempt 
for individual human rights ought ‘not to be compared with Cromwell’s 
brief spell of martial law. Cromwell unquestionably would have liked 
to govern with the aid of parliament. To begin with, he had looked 
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upon parliament as the source of his own authority. ‘If they be no 
parliament’, he said in 1647, ‘they are nothing and we are nothing 
likewise . . . If it have but the force of authority, if it be but a hare 
swimming over the Thames, I will take hold of it rather than let it go’. 
And though Cromwell was later persuaded that Parliament’s failure 
to work with him was a proof from on high that he himself was 
intended to govern England, he kept on experimenting with parliaments 
of one kind or another until he died. 


How Cromwell’s Mind Worked 

If we can thus acquit Cromwell of totalitarian propensities—and I 
think we can—nevertheless we have got to face the fact that his habit 
of appealing to Providence—or providences—to justify his political 
conduct sticks in the throats of our generation. While the word 
‘hypocrite’, in which the eighteenth century delighted, may now be 
abandoned in favour of something of a more psychological character, 
we find it hard to understand how any intelligent man could really 
believe that his policy ought to be governed by the course of events— 
when those events were largely of his own making. How ridiculous of 
Cromwell, we say, to pretend that because he won the battle of Preston, 
Charles I had to die; or that, because members of his first 
Protectorate Parliament failed to agree on measures of reform, he him- 
self was intended to be all-powerful. But I would suggest that Crom- 
well’s mind in fact worked in this way: on every occasion he was slow 
to reach a decision; on nearly every question his approach was conserva- 
tive: he did not want to upturn anything until it had to be upturned. 
In the beginning, like almost all the members of the Long Parliament, 
he had been a monarchist. He only destroyed the monarchy when he 
was at last convinced that King Charles I was a Man of Blood. Then, 
like the judges at the Nuremberg trials, or the British press and 
electorate in 1918, he was determined to punish the author of all the 
bloodshed for the crime of war guilt. But once he had made up his 
mind on his course, or once his passions were aroused, then he moved 
swiftly. He pushed through the King’s trial and execution against every 
obstacle. And it was the memory that an anointed King had been tried 
and executed that prevented King Charles II from establishing a 
despotism when he might have done so successfully. It was this which 
induced King James II to leave his capital without putting up a fight. 


After the King’s execution Cromwell reluctantly accepted the fact 


that there was no alternative to a republic. Later he took over the 
executive responsibility which he had long possessed in reality because 
he was commander-in-chief of the army, the sole instrument of order. 
Then he experimented with a select oligarchy—an experiment that had 
been advocated by many political thinkers of the day, including Milton. 
I need not trace all Cromwell’s experiments with constitutions. He was, 
as he himself observed, not ‘ wedded or glued’ to forms of government. 
Indeed, he was driven from pillar to post in his search for a stable 
form of rule. He regarded himself as a constable appointed to keep the 
peace of the parish. Some recent historians have tried to make out 
that his supreme historical achievement was that he saved England from 
chaos. I do not believe it. Successful soldiers when they win civil wars 
always say that. Sir Thomas Fairfax might have done as much. George 
Monk can be said to have done precisely the same thing later—by 
restoring the King. No; Cromwell’s greatness is to be found elsewhere. 
In my view Oliver Cromwell’s outstanding contribution to our history 
lay not in saving England from chaos but lay in his doctrine of liberty 
of conscience—a doctrine that he practised as well as preached. Crom- 
well himself was of course a Calvinist. He believed that his hand was 
guided by God, that many are called and few are chosen. He came to 
be convinced that he was the Chosen Leader of the Chosen People. Yet 
that conviction came slowly and was never, I think, complete. He once 
confessed to a friend that he was inclined to set too much store by 
“outward dispensations’. And there was one awful moment when he 
lay dying and wondered to himself—supposing, after all, I am not 
one of the Chosen? But there indeed is the fundamental paradox of 
Cromwell’s character: it was because he- was certain that he was inti- 
mate with God that he was impatient of dogma and was as indifferent 
about forms of church government, as he was, in the end, about forms 
of secular government. He was, as an American historian has put it, 
‘a spiritual anarchist who was willing to extend the principle of private 
judgment and spiritual freedom to the uttermost limits of the diversity 
included under the name of Protestantism ’. 
After the battle of Naseby in 1646 Cromwell wrote to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons: ‘He that ventures his life for the liberty 
of his country, I wish he trust God for the liberty of his conscience, 
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and you for the liberty he fights for’. Soon after the battle of Dunbar 
in 1650, arguing with those who said that if you gave people liberty 
freely to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ error might step in, Crom- 
well answered: ‘ Your pretended fear. Jest error might step in, is like 
the man who would keep all wine out [of] the country lest men should 
be drunk’. And in a speech to Parliament in 1654 he said: ‘ Notions 
will hurt none but them that have them’. In those two sentences are 
the essence of our modern idea of tolerance, of freedom of conscience 
in a free democratic community. That striving or groping after indi- 
vidual freedom was fundamental in Cromwell. ‘ What we gain in a free 
way ’, he said, ‘it is better than twice as much in a forced, and it will 
be more truly ours and our posterity’ s’. As Lord Morley’ wrote, ‘ the 
root of all external freedom is there’. 

Cromwell believed in an individual’s right to freedom of conscience 
as he believed in a divine ordering of the world. Like other men he 
was puzzled over how to reconcile that freedom with order—and he 
certainly did not himself succeed in doing so. But deep down he believed 
in what most of us now mean by freedom, the freedom of the mind or 
the freedom of the spirit. He maintained that it was ‘an unjust and 
unwise jealousy’ to deprive a man of his natural liberty upon a suppo- 
sition that he may abuse it: ‘when he doth abuse it’, he added, then. 
“judge ’. Cromwell believed that the ‘ mind’ was ‘ the man ’. He thought 
that we all have the right within limits to seek after truth in our 
own fashion. He said: ‘ To be a Seeker is to be of the best sect after a 
Finder, and such a one shall every faithful humble Seeker be in the 
end’. 

Some will assert that Cromwell’s application of his conception of 
liberty of conscience was too narrowly confined: but as Sir Ernest 
Barker has pointed out, the initial range of the application of any 
principle is small and will grow only with time and with the widening 
of men’s minds. We can see, for instance, how in Cromwell’s conversa- 
tions with George Fox and in his agreement with the decision to readmit 
the Jews, he allowed his natural instinct for freedom to take hold. There 
are even indications that he would have contemplated a measure of 
toleration for Roman Catholics, at any rate in England. And this atti- 
tude of his was not bred simply of his practical experiences as Lord 
Protector, but was always a part of his outlook on life. ‘ Brethren’, he 
said in 1645 before the first civil war had ended, ‘in things of the mind 
we look for no compulsion, but that of light and reason’. 

Cromwell possessed a passion for “ healing’ and ‘ settling’. He tried 
—vainly, as it proved—to establish domestic peace, to work with parlia- 
ments, to join the English, Scots, and Irish in a permanent union. It 
was not difficult for seventeenth-century pamphleteers, any more than ~ 
it may be for a modern leader-writer, to preach of the need for peace 
and unity and at the same time to praise the virtues of individual liberty. 
It is far more difficult for men who are actually governing a country 
to uphold these not easily reconcilable principles amid the turmoil of 
day-to-day affairs. 


Architect of Toleration 

It was as hard for Cromwell as it is, say, for Président Truman, to 
know how far individual rights should extend, when they can clearly 
be exploited to undermine the very fabric of government. Yet that such 
rights must be maintained is of the essence both of democracy and of 
Protestantism. Of course Cromwell was not unique in his age. We can 
see now that the pattern of English life owed much to the teaching of 
the Latitudinarian theologians of his time and to the spirit of ration- 
alism represented later by John Locke. Indeed I think that modern 
students of the seventeenth century would agree that the belief in the 
values of the tolerance was more widespread than used to be thought. 
But Cromwell was in a position actually to promote this belief. And 
he could proclaim, as it were, for his own epitaph: ‘I have borne my 
reproach: but I have, through God’s mercy, not been unhappy in pre- 
venting any one religion impose upon another’. Once so much freedom 
of worship was experienced as was experienced under Cromwell it was 
impossible for the Church of England to regain its exclusive position 
under King Charles II or for King James II to put back the clock. The ~ 
Act of Toleration of 1689 owed more to Cromwell than its authors ever 
dreamed of. The Free Churches, thus preserved from the rancour of 
the bigoted, survived so that their teachings and traditions could be 
absorbed into the current nineteenth-century radicalism. Therefore it is, 


"I suggest, because he honestly struggled to encourage and sustain liberty 


of conscience rather than because he was a conquering soldier or an 
effective ruler that we do right to regard Oliver Cromwell as a great 
and an honourable statesman.—Third Programme ~ 
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The Theatre and the Taxpayer 


. By TYRONE GUTHRIE 


AST July 13, on the South Bank, Her Majesty the Queen laid the 
foundation-stone of the National Theatre. A year or two ago 
Parliament voted £1,000,000 for its construction. But in fact 
the state’s interest in the theatre goes back further than this. 

In 1941 Parliament decided that some tiny proportion of the national 
income must help the arts to weather the coming storm. That was the 
beginning of the Arts Council of Great Britain. Don’t you think it 
significant that, at the moment when old Britannia was more heavily 
engaged than ever before with her helmet, shield, and trident, it was 
appreciated that the pen and the harp were no less indispensable? 

We had all long recognised the importance of painting and sculpture. 
There were the national collections, and every important city has, for 
some generations now, had its own art gallery. In music, the state has 
long sponsored military bands, and that is not just gentlemen in scarlet 
coats thundering out ‘Colonel Bogey’ at flower shows. It is a great 


_ mechanism for training professional musicians. But it was a new idea in 


1941 that drama should be considered for state patronage. The puritan 
tradition has died hard. A powerful body of opinion still regards the 
playhouse as the devil’s temple. There is the far larger, far deadlier 
body of opinion that regards the whole theatre as part of the entertain- 
ment industry—as ‘ show business ’. 


A Contribution to Our Well-Being 

Of course it is very. ignorant and very silly to classify under the same 
heading a fine performance of a masterpiece and a comedian-and-girl 
shew; to confound, say, the Oliviers in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ with an 
entertainment entitled ‘Scanty Panties’. It is true that ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra ’ is more difficult of access; the ‘ Scanty Panties’ charge less 
for admission and are far more widely distributed. ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra’ is, to most of us, just something one reads about, at school 
probably, offered as something which is good for one, like cough 
mixture, whereas what one sees is “Scanty Panties’. It is grieving 
that this should be so in a land where our dramatic ¢radition—the work 
of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Jonson, Congreve, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, 
Bridie, Burbage, Alleyene, Cibber, Garrick, Kean, Macready, Irving— 
is arguably among the most important contributions we have made to 
the bene‘it of the human race. Grieving but true! 

Most- people—if not the cleverest or most influential—regard the 
theatre as a whole simply as one among many competing services 
offered for profit and to beguile our leisure. If that were the whole 
truth about the theatre there would be no adequate reason to spend 
public money on it, or to allocate £1,000,000 for the erection of Satan’s 
Temple on the South Bank. Such expenditure is justified on the theory 
that certain aspects of the theatre are important to our well-being. At 
any moment, if I am not careful, I shall be coming out with that un- 
pleasant word ‘ cultural’, or find myself maintaining that the theatre is 
* educational’. It is a fact that the ordinary human being simply hates 
to be consciously cultivated or uplifted or educated. I think we are 
right in a way: our aversion shows that we realise that the most 
valuable forms of education are not pumped into us by other people. 
We like to find things out for ourselves—or to think we have done so. 
The things we learn by experience, of our own choice, are—I am sure 
this is true—the things that we assimilate best, that we really do make 
part of ourselves. And if the theatre is to have this @ffect, we must go 
to a play because we want to, not because we think we ought to, or 
worse still, because other people think we ought. 

As someone who works in the theatre, I could not be more nervous 
than when high-souled people try to stress the fact that the theatre is 
only a branch of education. It may bey but only on the side. The 
theatre, even at its highest, its noblest, is still primarily entertainment; 
only, contrariwise, it is not on that account to be confounded with 
entertainment which is promoted simply for financial profit. Entertain- 
ment can still have a serious purpose, even comic entertainment. Charlie 
Chaplin, for instance, at his funniest, is still a deeply serious artist. But 
if the state is going to support certain forms of theatrical entertainment, 


the questions at once arise, which forms shall the state support? Who 
will decide? And upon what principle shall their decisions be based? 

The Arts Council has answered these questions as follows. State 
support shall not go to any management operating for private profit. 
Profits must be ploughed back. Also, support is rarely given for a 
single enterprise, but rather to managements who can present a policy, 
and the policy, not the particular play, is subject to scrutiny. In fact 
the greater part of the Arts Council’s support for drama goes to 
established repertory theatres, which have given evidence of serious 
aims, of a consistently high standard of practical competence, and of a 
local demand for what they have to offer. 

If, you may be wondering, there is a local demand, why cannot the 
enterprise pay its own way? I will answer from experience. I am 
Director of the Old Vic, and the Old Vic was not only the first protégée 
of the Arts Council; it gets the largest share of the allocation. Without 
such assistance we could not keep up the standara of our programme. 
If the Old Vic were packed for every performance, ends still would not 
meet. To close the gap, standards of performance would have to be 
so drastically lowered that the artistic purpose of the Vic could not be 
served. We base our programme on the classics, predominantly on 
Shakespeare. That means a big company. We are currently preparing 
“Tamburlaine the Great’—sixty speaking parts and another twenty 
extras. That means a lot of dresses: at least eighty pairs of shoes. It 
means music. It involves research. All these things cost money—much 
more money than would mount a little comedy in one set with a cast 
of eight or ten. Then again the Old Vic feels bound to present a 
series of plays during a season—its usefulness depends upon so doing. 
That means there can be no cashing in on a big success by running it 
till it drops. That is where money is made in the theatre—out of the 
long run. So that one production, often quite an inexpensive one, 
achieves some thousands of performances. So you see that if the Old 
Vic is to achieve what it exists to achieve, it cannot be run in the most 
profitable way. Its usefulness is not to be measured by economic 
standards. State aid enables artistic considerations to take precedence 
over economics. 

In addition to the Arts Council, state patronage reaches the theatre 
through two other sources. First, oddly enough, through the Department 
of Customs and Excise; second through the British Council. ‘The Excise 
people have power to let certain managements off the Entertainment 
Tax. The principles on which such managements are chosen are much 
the same as those applied by the Arts Council. The remission of this 
tax is, in effect, an indirect subsidy to the sort of theatrical enterprise 
which is not just a financial speculation. The British Council exists to 
make Britain better known abroad. It occasionally sends companies or 
individuals abroad on theatrical missions. For example, the Foreign 
Office has asked the Old Vic to send its production of ‘ Othello’ to 
Berlin to represent the British theatre in Berlin’s important Festival of 
the Arts. The British Council will make good any loss on this visit. 
The theory is that a good performance of Shakespeare or a British 
opera or ballet is not only a very conspicuous but a friendly and pacific 
expression of our national spirit; a tactful compromise between the 
export and the embassage. 


Responsibilities of a Manager a 

So far we have discussed only the state’s responsibilities to the 
theatre. There is the other side. The theatrical manager must accept 
some responsibilities, too. Again I will speak from experience. The 
Governors of the Old Vic feel that, since their work is now financed 
by taxpayers all over the country, their responsibility is now a national, 
not merely a local one; and that, therefore, the Old Vic’s productions 
must be seen in®other cities as well as in London. So we are going to 
have two companies playing alternately in the Old Vic and on tour. - 
This means that every Old Vic production next season will be seen 
outside London, about forty touring dates will be played. This is as 
much as we think we can do without loss of standard. 
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One other responsibility arises for thé manager who is assisted by 
the state. He must try to steer a middle course between what is too 
popular or too advanced; to be serious without being dull, entertaining 
without being cheap. No one can do this all the time. For one thing, 
there are no absolute standards. I may think X a very suitable piece 
and you may think it terrible. I may like the acting of Y, who makes 
you feel perfectly sick. I see no solution to this difficulty except that, 
very broadly speaking, almost. everyone can agree that certain people’s 
taste can be, not absolutely, but to a considerable degree, trusted. On 
their record of past achievement, the tastes of certain individuals can 
be considered proved. I think the state has no alternative but to see that 
such individuals are in the responsible positions in state-financed 
theatres. Such people’s decisions will often be unpopular; often proved 
to be impolitic, even silly. It cannot be helped. Mistakes of taste 
are bound to occur if it is agreed that there is no such thing as 
absolute good taste. If the mistakes are too frequent or too flagrant, 
then a change in appointment must be made by a board of trustees or 
governors. 

And I think if the director of a theatre is wise, he will devolve his 
responsibilities a bit. That is what I am going to try at the Old Vic. 
While accepting final responsibility for the choice of plays and players, 
I am relying on the services of several other producers, and giving 
each of them complete freedom with regard to his own production. 
The result may be that the season lacks unity of artistic purpose. I 
would rather have it err in that direction than in being too much the 
expression of a single individual or a single coterie. 

It is pretty clear that the state virtually controls the purse-strings of 
a great deal of the serious theatre in this country. So far we have 
discussed mutual responsibilities, but is increasing financial control 
going to make the state dominate our stage? How soon may we expect 
to be given what the politicians, rather than the experts, believe to be 
good stuff? What likelihood is there of the state-sponsored theatre 
being used as a means of political propaganda for the party currently 
in power? The answer is that careful precautions have been taken. The 
Arts Council is not a government department. Its actions are not 
governed by the Ministry of Education or the Treasury, through whom 
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it is answerable to Parliament. Further, as I have tried to explain, the 
Arts Council is careful not to exercise a censorship over the pro- 
grammes it helps to sponsor. At the same time it must be admitted 
that these precautions and safeguards are merely constitutional. They 
depend upon the continuance of existing legislation. It would be possible 
for a government sufficiently ruthless and sufficiently powerful, to 
trample on all these paper safeguards. We have seen in Germany, and 
we see in Russia, how a government can suppress liberties and the 
constitutional sanctions of such liberties. 
Therefore the answer to this question can only be that the state will 
not boss our theatre so long as our normal constitutional liberties 
continue to function. But if—and God forbid that this should ever come 
to pass—if such liberties were abandoned, then, of course, the theatre, 
like every othe> public activity, will be tightly controlled, and would 
undoubtedly be used, just as the theatre in eastern Europe is today being 
used, to bolster up the regime, to create the climate of opinion and 


“feeling that the government requires. Meantime it is a fact that the 


wealthy private patron who can afford to back his fancy in the theatre 
is as dead as the dodo—and likely to stay dead. 

The state is now the only important theatrical sponsor, except for the 
kind of theatre that can possibly be regarded as a commercial invest- 
ment—that rules out grand opera; ballet, except on the most limited 
scale; and any kind of theatre working on an ambitious or a long-term 
policy—with the solitary exception of the Shakespeare Memorial - 
Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon which because of the unique attraction 
of Stratford for tourists is automatically not merely a gilt-edged but 
a solidly gold proposition. But even if more private patrons were avail- 
able, would they be in any better case to defy a totalitarian regime? 
Yet I do not believe that this dependence upon state finance jeopardises 
the artistic liberty of the theatre. That will continue just so long as we 
continue to value it. So long as we continue to think that liberty of 
thought and feeling are important, so long will the constitutional safe- 
guards of our liberty be respected: And constitutionally, on paper, the 
theatre is well protected. Red Riding Hood can continue to walk 
through the forest with this nice, kind, generous, and understanding 
wolf.—Home Service 


Thoughts on Painting 


: By GRAHAM SUTHERLAND ~ 


THINK it is bad for a painter to try to explain his work. He is 
using up energy which could be better employed in painting, or 
he is tempted to rationalise the intuitive workings of his mind. Yet 
there are times when he can, profitably perhaps, give a clue; and 

this is all he can do. 

Painting, of coursé, should explain itself; but for reasons which I 
will mention later, the particular qualities of life of certain kinds of 
contemporary painting are not immediately apprehended. Perhaps ways 
of approach may be found through other artsthough to explain one 
art in terms of another can be disastrous, if exact parallels are attempted. 
But the intention in certain kinds of poetry may help to clarify the 
direction of the kind of painting I am thinking of. One often hears 


people speak of poetical painting, of painters with a genuine poetical ~ 


feeling, of painters with a lyric gift, and so on. Painting, it is true, 
can often be the equivalent of lyric poetry. But I am not talking about 
poetry in these senses: often what is meant by poetical painting shows 
itself variously in, say, a love of the ideal, a transfiguring and melan- 
choly light, an ominous overtone, or a forced atmosphere of fantasy. 
No, I mean poetry in another and greater sense—poetry which 
enlightens the significance and nature of things. Poetry also which 
makes things hold more than their original meaning, and which defines 
their essence. When Aeschylus tells us that “Dust is mud’s thirsty 
sister’, we immediately know something about the nature of dust. By 
personifying dust and mud, we apprehend, through words of the utmost 
economy, the essence of both. So, too, in painting, Picasso, in his 
‘Weeping Woman’, by a deliberate method—a kind of seeing inside 
and outside—underlines and embodies in his material the very essence 
of grief. Both Aeschylus and Picasso, therefore, in their various special 
ways of putting things, have shed a succinct light on the nature of 
things and emotions. It may be interesting in this respect, when one 


regards Picasso’s gnashing woman to recall that Aeschylus tells us that 
“ grief bites’. Sas 

I am considering certain kinds of contemporary painting only. Not 
strictly abstract painting, which is concerned with the display of pure — 
and absolute forms and colours in space; but painting, which, though 
it seems abstract or partially so, is essentially bound to reality, and 
concerned with seeing reality in a néw way. By what process, it may 
be asked, does a painter concerned in this way arrive at his image? 
The process of transfusion is so mysterious that it is difficult to be 
precise. One can, I think, only hint at it. 

The first reaction, of course, is through the eye. Perhaps one goes 
for a walk. There is everything around one; but one reacts to certain 
things only, as if in response to some internal need of the nerves. 
The things one reacts to vary. I have myself sometimes noticed a 
juxtaposition of forms at the side of a road, and on passing the same 
place next week they are gone. It was only at the original moment of 
seeing that they had significance for me. 

I sometimes make notes. However brief these may be, this practice 
is useful to me; I can take my subject home with me as it ‘were. If 
I react fully—with no preconceptions—it is as if I had never seen my 
subject before. In the studio, I remember; it may be an hour ago or 
years, and I react afresh. The images dissolve; objects may lose their 
normal environment and relationship. Then things seem to be drawn 
together and redefined in the mind’s eye in a new life and a new 
mould—there has been a substitution, a change. But I feel this to 
be valid only in so far as the process of digestion has preserved in the 
substance of my material—paint and canvas—the sensation of the 
original presence, in its new and permanent form. 

I cannot get much closer than that as to the process. Otherwise one 
risks that danger to which I have referred before of rationalising the 
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workings of the mind, which are often 
irrational and certainly mysterious. But 
something of the kind does, I think, happen; 
to generalise about just what starts one off , 
is impossible. My thorn pictures came into 
being ina curious way. I had been asked 
by the Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Northamp- 
ton; to paint a Crucifixion. In the autumn 
of that year I had been thinking of the 
form the work was to take; in the spring 
of the following year the subject was still 
very much in my mind. So far I had made 
no drawings—and I went into the country. 
For the first time I started to notice thorn 
bushes, and the structure of thorns as they 
pierced the air. I made some drawings, and 
as I made them, a curious change developed. 
As the thorns rearranged themselves, they 
became, whilst still retaining their own 
pricking, space-encompassing life, some- 
thing else—a kind of ‘ stand-in’ for a Cruci- 
fixion and a crucified head. 

One question which people always pursue 
is that of obscurity. Why is so much con- 
temporary art obscure? Of course, modern 
painting zs more obscure than most art of 


explain the essence of things and emotions, 
may not it also be a duty, sometimes, not 
to explain—but to accept? Do we need an 
explanation of the flight of a bird, or a flash 
of lightning? Do we need to be told why a rose is shaped thus? Cole- 
ridge said that poetry gives most pleasure when generally and not 
perfectly understood. These lines of Blake are possibly obscure: 

My Spectre round me night and day 

Like a wild beast guards my way; 

My Emanation far within 

Weeps incessantly for my sin. 
but it may be argued that their mysterious music is actually 


‘Three Standing Forms in a Garden’ (1951) 


Three paintings by Graham Sutherland: ‘ThornTrees ’ 
(1945) 
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enhanced by that obscurity. So in painting 
it might be argued that its very obscurity 
preserves a magical and mysterious pur- 
pose. 

It could be said, on the other hand, that 
much contemporary work, which is thought 
to be obscure, be merely suffering the 
time-lag in appreciation which has so often 
operated against painters in their life-time. 

Today, too, we are faced with new prob- 
lems of interpretation of phenomena and 
ideas, previously ignored. What, then, you 
will ask, happens to the belief that art is 
communication? Does a painter cease to 
communicate if people cannot identify what 
he has depicted? Does a form have to be 
nameable before it can affect? Again I say, 
is not the contrary also true? If we come 
across a mew experience or a new taste, 
should we turn from them in disdain 
because they are unlike the experiences and 
tastes we do know? Might we not, in fact, 
be stimulated because of “their very 
newness and difference? Familiarity, I 
am afraid, is preferred, and breeds not 


By courtesy of Sir Kenneth Clark 


contempt but approba- 
tion. The old dish is 
more palatable than the 
new and unfamiliar one. 
In ‘The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell’ Blake 
writes : 

“Then I asked: 
“Does a firm persua- 
sion that a thing is so 
make it so? ” 

“He replied: “ All 
poets believe that it 
does and in the ages of 
imagination this firm 
belief moved moun- 
tains; but many are not 
capable of a firm belief 
in anything.” ’ / 

For myself I believe that a new vision must grow out of reality— 
that the mysteriously intangible must be made immediate and tangible. 

People ask about my ‘ Standing Forms’, What do they mean? They 
do not of course mean anything. The forms are based on the principles 
of organic growth, with which I have always been preoccupied. To me 
they are monuments and presencés. But why use these forms instead 
of human figures? Because, at the moment, I find it necessary to catch 
the taste—the quality—the essence of the presence of the human figure: 
the mysterious immediacy of a figure standing in a room or against a 
hedge in its shadow, its awareness, its regard, as if one had never seen 
it before—by a substitution. I find at the moment that I can make these 
qualities more real to myself in this way. It happens that I find these 
organic forms best for my purpose. They themselves are emotionally 
modified from their natural prototype. They give me a sense of the 
shock of surprise which direct evocation could not possibly do. Also, 
in these pictures, I am trying to return these forms after drastic 
rearrangement and emotional and formal modification to the field of 
purely visual response—to throw them back, as it were, into the original 
cradle of impact. Seurat did this in his ‘ Baignade’ and the ‘ Study 
for the Grande Jatte’ in the late S. Lewisohn’s collection; today one 
must use other methods and other ways. 

I think that today the time has come to do more than to be content 
to put a line round our reactions. By that I mean that the tendency 
has been to modify the forms of reality emotionally and intellectually, 
and to keep them in fact non-optical—or rather optical only in the 
sense that observation and reaction have produced a kind of visual 


‘Head’ (1951) 
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shorthand, which intellectually and sensibly refers one back to their necessary to live within the landscapes one paints? From a purely 


prototype in life, as in Picasso’s ‘ Guernica’. I feel that now we can per- 
haps enlarge the field of painting by setting our emotional paraphrases 
of reality—they themselves have been conceived more optically— 
within the ambience of optical reality. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
I have recently tried to do portraits is that it is possible that I feel 
the need to narrow the gap between my ‘stand in’ monuments and 
the real human animal. I cannot say for certain. It is difficult to say 
where the things with which one is involved at the moment are likely 
to lead one. 


The Northampton Crucifixion 

Portraiture has, of course, its own harsh limitations. The actual lay- 
out is so dependent on the idiosyncrasies of movement and pose, which 
the subject naturally assumes. If you alter those positions at the dictate 
of composition, you run the certain risk that in falsifying physical truth 
you falsify psychological truth’ A portrait, I believe, must be like. By 
that I do not mean the so-called ‘speaking likeness’ of attempted 
imitation, but the likeness which is the result of an attempt to fuse all 
the characteristic directions, movements, and tensions of the head and 
body into terms of paint. People sometimes say: What do you feel 
about doing commissioned work? My answer is that one finds it no 
different from that which is not commissioned. But if, for instance, I 
was not interested in the head and character of a portrait subject, I 
would not accept the commission; because I should know that I could 
not make anything of it. Similarly there is the case of the Northampton 
Crucifixion. In the first place I was asked to paint an ‘ Agony in the 
Garden’. I did not feel at that time that I wanted to do that subject, 
and as I had wanted for some time to attempt a Vision of the Cruci- 
fixion I suggested that I should do this, and this was agreed. I did in 
fact find that there were other, self-imposed restrictions to reckon with 
and there was the setting to take into account, only moderately 
sympathetic. Also, today, we have got out of the habit of working 
for a specific place, and for a patron, and this gives rise to complexes 
and psychological inhibitions. In the main, however, I think we would 
get used to this. It has been asked if I felt the desire to continue in this 
field rather than to continue my personal experiments? If I want to 
make my imagery reflect my feelings about religion or the state: of 
society? I cannot say that I think one can decide one’s interest in such 
an arbitrary way. — 

The Crucifixion idea interested me because it has a duality which 
has always fascinated me. It is the most tragic of all themes yet inherent 
in it is the promise of salvation. It is the symbol of the precarious 
balanced moment, the hair’s breadth between black and white. It is 
that moment when the sky seems superbly blue—and, when one feels 
it zs only blue in that superb way because at any moment it could be 
black—there is the other side of the mirror—and on that point of 
balance one may fall into great gloom or rise to great happiness. You 
will, perhaps, have noticed that my thorn heads have blue backgrounds. 
I would have liked to paint the Crucifixion against a blue sky—a blue 
background. The thorns sprang from the idea of potential cruelty—to 
me they were the cruelty; and I attempted to give the idea a double 
twist, as it were, by setting them in benign circumstances: blue skies, 
green grass, Crucifixions under warmth—and blue skies are, in a sense, 
more powerfully horrifying. The colour which in fact I did use—a 
bluish royal purple, traditionally a death colour—was partly dictated 
by certain factors already in the church. 

In my earlier work I used colour very sparingly: often blacks and 
greys and one colour. Then my colour began to lighten in key and I 
used. quite a variety of colours. Critics have said that mv colour became 
light (and acid!) after I started to work in France! It is a prime ex- 
ample of the laziness of some of them; if they had bothered to enquire, I 
could have shown them pictures painted in 1944 which were very bright 
and light in colour. When I did start working in France, in 1947, I must 
confess that I did wonder how I had come to anticipate, by this lighten- 
ing of key, the clarity of the steady southern light. Colour has two major 
functions. It is form and mood. That is to say that by its warmth or 
coldness it can create form; it can also create a mood; it is fascinating 
to. make complete changes of colour in the background of a painting 
and see how the whole atmosphere changes. Colour can suggest depth 
and shallowness, heat and cold—it can even suggest sound. There is 
the story of the blind man who, when his companion described the 
effect of scarlet on the eye, exclaimed ‘It must be like the sound of a 
trumpet ’. 

' In talking about my painting in France I have been asked: Is it 
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physical point of view it is a convenience. One has longer time to find 
the things one likes, a longer time to react and for voluptuous aware- 
ness: oné has calm, no hurry, time to notice how an infinitely small 
form at the foot of a tree is reproducing, in miniature, the whole 
structure of the surrounding landscape. In fact, though staying long in 
one place does not necessarily help me, one must stay in a place a fair 
time before one starts-to work. But I do not think it makes very much 
difference where one is. I happen to work better and more easily in 
the sun. The historical emergence of landscape as a main, self-con- 
tained form of painting is fascinating and has given the painter greater 
freedom, but a curious thing about it is this: that unless one can reduce 
the objects of a landscape to such a size as one can hold in one’s hand— 
landscape without the imprint of man, that is to say landscapes which 
are not gardens or tilled fields—grand landscape can be awfully boring. 
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Me 


Can you imagine anything more boring than mountain gorges? If you 


were to take a piece of lichen from a rock in one of these gorges, or 
pick up a shaped stone, a drawing of these would seem to be more 
interesting, because man, after all, could have plucked the lichen off 
the rock and picked up the stone. Landscape has loosened certain old 
ties. That is to say it has opened out a new field of form, But too much 
freedom may be bad. Fortunately art makes its own ties and laws. The 
kite flies only when attached to the string. , 

People have said that my most typical images express a dark and 
pessimistic outlook. That is outside my feeling. In the sense which I 
have previously mentioned, the precarious tension of opposites—happi- 
ness and unhappiness, beauty and ugliness, so near the point of balance 
—are capable of being interpreted according to the predilections and 
needs of the beholder—with enthusiasm and delight, or abhorrence, as 
with the taste of bitter-sweet fruit. 

In any case the painter is a kind of blotting paper; he soaks up 
impressions—goes though ‘periods of fullness and evacuation’ as 
Picasso has said; and is very much part of the world. He cannot there- 
fore avoid soaking up the implications of the outer chaos of twentieth- 
century civilisation. By that token tragic pictures will be painted— 
subconsciously perhaps, and without necessarily having a tragic subject. 
Picasso himself during the war painted tragic ‘still lives’. Maybe one 
can only ‘ mutter in darkness—spirit sore’. But one has in one’s hand 
the instruments of transformation and redemption.—7hird Programme 


A Fruitless Visit 


My silent room, my leaden head, 
Last night the Devil visited. 


Two gifts, to sweeten his demands, 
Writhed within his taloned hands, 


In one hand lay my lost youth, 
The other gripped the heart of Ruth. - 


“Sign, and you shall gain these two, 
And I, the part I want of you’. 


The pen was like a smoking gun. 
I knew the paper ’twould write upon. 


I signed, and as the echoes died, 
Dropped the gun and knew he lied. 


The heart was false, the youth worn through. 
Where was the fresh.one, where the true? 


“Seek them’, the fiend confirmed my fear, 
‘With her who ravished them, not here. 


And now the bargain render whole. 
Give me, as you die, your soul ’. 


You swindled me, as I have you. 
Seek it with her. She has that too. 
GEORGE D. 


PAINTER 
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Business—the Grave Impertinence 


By TOM HOPKINSON 


OMETHING curious is happening to the British people. It began 
during the war when men and women who had never done such 
things began going to concerts; reading—and writing—poetry; 
crowding to see the ballet. Because poets and painters now find 
it harder than ever to make a living out of poetry and painting, it is 
said that the process has stopped: the British are lapsing back into 
their usual bourgeois apathy. But it has not stopped. The festivals, 
concerts, art shows, and dramatic. performances taking place all over 
the country this summer show that it is gathering speed. What is 
happening to the British, in a sentence, is that they are coming to accept 


"art as an essential part of life, as natural a source of interest to a man 


or woman as golf, dress, or even making money. 


‘Hostility to Art = 


It is noticeable that this is coming about with little or no help from 
the popular press, which is, on the whole, actively hostile to art as a 
serious interest. It accepts at any moment the existence of one painter 
(Augustus John); one sculptor (Epstein); ome musician (Benjamin 
Britten); and one poet (T. S. Eliot). The others are regarded, over 
much of the popular press, as long-haired figures of fun, doubtful in 
their morality and unreliable in their political convictions. So that if 
the British public zs deciding slowly to make a somewhat larger space 
in its life for art, it is not being led to do this by newpaper guidance, 
but rather against it. 

Nor is the change merely intellectual: something that is happening in 
the mind for abstract reasons. It is true that, if we are all going to 
have more leisure, we must have something to occupy it, but there is 
more at work than the mere wish to fill a vacuum with a something. 
What is at work, I think, is the British instinct for moving in the right 
direction without altogether knowing why. There is a shrewd appre- 
hension behind our increasing interest in the arts. Britain has lost her 
unique nineteenth-century position as a source of cheap manufacture. 
Now she has to maintain herself as a supplier of lively, gay, original 
productions. Something extra has to be added to that ‘ quality’ on 
which we always prided ourselves. In some cases this something extra 
will be supplied by science or ingenuity: in others it can only come 
from art. Turned another way round, this means that Britain has now 
to assume the lead in the life of the mind and, in winning a quite new 
kind of prestige, will find a new form of livelihood spring from it. 

There is to many people, I know, something deeply distasteful in 
this idea: there are many who actively hate the thought of more 
interest being given to mental pursuits. They are determined to keep 
‘business’ as something sealed and separate, having no more to do 
with art than it has with public service. Such people will deride, and 
oppose with tooth and pen, any attempt to make Britain a leader in 
the field of mind. To them it is wasted effort. ‘ Let’s get on with our 
business, and leave all that nonsense to long-haired cranks. . . ’. Then 
when; they get on with their business and find their. products being 


~undersold or pushed out by the Americans—or the Germans, or 


Japanese—they call on the Government to ‘do something about it’. 
But the ‘doing something’ has to begin at a much earlier stage; and 
if, as I think, a new kind of Britain and a new sort of typical British 
product are coming into being, we are going to need a new kind of 
British business-man to handle them. 

I want it to be clear that I have no intention of lumping all business- 
men together, and making them an object of attack. Nor do I think 
this is a matter of age—that-the young business-man appreciates the 
changing world, and the older fails to adapt himself. On the contrary, 
the ablest and most thoughtful business-men I have dealt with have 
usually been older men. What needs to change is an attitude in business. 
Indeed it is more than an attitude. With many it is a principle, the 
principle that every expense must be productive, and, in some cases, 
that every department of a business must separately make profits—the 
principle that makes the accounting system rule the firm. Let me give 
two examples from everyday life: the head of a big London hotel is 


“ talking to some friends. One says to him: ‘I don’t think much of 


/ 


the food at your place. It’s much better at the X or the Y ’—mentioning 
*his two chief rivals. 

“ Yes, I know it is’, the man replies. ‘ But then they employ uneco- 
nomic chefs. I know both of them. They’re first-class. But I wouldn’t 
have either inside my place. They’d be showing a loss on the kitchen 
in no time’. 

There, it seems to me, speaks the voice of accounting machinery, 
afraid of being thrown out of gear, happy so long as it can record a 
profit on each department; incapable of allowing a loss in one place 
for the sake of greater advantage elsewhere. For the man, as opposed 
to the machine, would surely see it as a challenge to his own ability in 
management—to be able to accommodate the ablest man and use his 
abilities to benefit the business as a whole. 

And now for the opposite case. I remember when I was in charge 
of a picture magazine, sending a camera man and a journalist on a. 
trawler trip to Iceland early in the war. It was not a job of great impor- 
tance, but it promised good action pictures. They were away about a 
fortnight and brought back enough to fill four or five pages in the paper. 
A day or two later I met in the corridor the man who was at that time 
directing the firm’s business side. 

“How much d’you think those trawler pictures cost?’ he asked. 

‘ Oh—fares and salaries for the two men. I suppose £100 to £150’, 
I said. 

‘Plus another £600’, he answered. 

‘How do you make that out?’ 

“Well, you said you wanted them insured, and insurance in the 
North Sea comes to about £20 a day each... . and they were away a 
couple of weeks . . . however, don’t worry about it. If you got the 
pictures you wanted that’s all right’. 

This was the opposite way of looking at things. The man concerned 
realised quite well that you cannot cost out the editorial space in a 
newspaper or magazine as so much a page, and stick to it. The first 
thing is to make a paper that is more interesting than its rivals, and in 
the course of doing this accounting has often to take a back seat. 


Mental Adventures 

The kind of business-man who accomplished most in the era which 
has just ended was the man who was willing to adventure overseas. 
The man who will accomplish most in the era opening now will take 
tisks in a different direction, in the direction of the mind. He will not 
despise money, but neither will he treat it as an end in itself. He will 
use it as an instrument, not solely to make more—though that is proper 
and legitimate enough—but with the intention of achieving something 
that could not be done otherwise. Unless the business-man has acquired 
this attitude to money, he will not be capable of handling the artist 
and the scientist, and using them to help in carrying out his policy. 

The business-man, as such, has a profound distrust of the artist. And, 
as things are at present, he is quite right. For the artist—in which of 
course I include the writer, sculptor, musician or film director— 
refuses to accept money-making as a final end. This refusal (which is 
essential to the artist’s own integrity and so in the long run to his value) 
brings any relationship between them before long to a dead stop—even 
when beginnings have been hopeful. Then the business-man sneers at the 
artist as ‘unpractical’. The artist calls the business-man a ‘ money- 
grubber’. So they part. However, if a new kind of British product is 
to come into existence (as well as a better-looking Britain) they will 
have to stop separating, and stay together. This can only happen 
through the business-man accepting a wider horizon in the future than 
he has admitted in the past. He must dominate his own accounting 
machinery. For the artist will work freely for a cause, for an idea, to 
produce something which is going to be genuinely useful, as readily 
as he. will work to produce something beautiful. But he won’t work 
simply to heap up money. He will not do it for himself, and he doesn’t 
see why he should do it for anybody else. So the business-man has got to 
incorporate some measure of public service, some idea of benefit to 

(continued on page 382) 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 29-September 4 
Wednesday, August 29 
Dr.-Grady, U.S. Ambassador, discusses oil 
dispute with Shah of Persia 


General Ridgway rejects . _COr 
demands for further investigation 
alleged bombing attack on Kaesong 


Official report on public health for 1949 
published 


Butter ration to be temporarily reduced 
from September 9 


communist 
into 


Thursday August 30 


Council of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation urges higher pro- 
duction by member nations to offset cost 
of rearmament during next five years 


Mutual Defence Treaty between U.S.A. and 
Philippines signed in Washington 


Communists make further accusations of 
violation by. United Nations of conference 
zone at Kaesong 


Friday, August 31 


Tenth report of Select Committee on Esti- 
mates expresses concern at labour shortage 
in some industries 


Heavy fighting reported on eastern front in 
Korea 
An English Electric Canberra makes east- 


west crossing of Atlantic in record time 
of four hours nineteen minutes 


Saturday, September 1 


Tripartite Security Treaty signed in San 
Francisco by the U.S.A., Australia and 
New Zealand 


U.N. Security Council calls on Egypt to lift 
restrictions on shipping in Suez Canal 


National Party returned to power in New 
Zealand’s General Election 


East German authorities impose tax on road 
traffic between Berlin and West Germany 


Sunday, September 2 


United States High Commissioner in Ger- 
many describes new East German road tax 
as another communist move to starve the 
people of free Berlin 


Three Choirs Festival opens in Worcester 
Cathedral 


Monday, September 3 


Eighty-third annual Trades Union Congress 
opens at Blackpool 


Deputies of Western Commandants in 
Berlin meet to discuss new road tax 
imposed by Russians 


General Van Fleet estimates strength of 
communists in Korea at 800,000 


Tuesday, September 4 


Chancellor of Exchequer addresses T.U. 
Congress 


Opening of Japanese treaty conference at 
San Francisco 


Build-up of forces in N. Korea suggests 
Possibility of new communist offensive 


United Nations liaison officers (watched by communist soldiers in the jeep) walking from 

their helicopter to General Nam II’s headquarters at Panmunjon on August 29. They are 

delivering General Ridgway’s reply to the accusations that United Nations aircraft and 

ground forces had violated the neutrality of the Kaesong conference zone. Meanwhile the 
talks are at a standstill 


On September 4 repres 
in San Francisco for th 
treaty. Mr. Gromyko, - 
seen with members of 1 

York last week ¢ 


3 


The Service arranged by the 
which was held by Oliver Cron 
minster on September 3, the 30 
battle of Worcester. Mr. Dav 
Huntingdonshire, gave the addre 


was opened at Earl’s Court, London, by Vice-Admiral Lord Mountbatten on 
August 29: it shows a series of pictures illustrating the history of army signals, 
together with the apparatus used, from the Crimean war up to the present day. 
One of the chief attractions is the television studio, where the public are able to 

watch rehearsals-and the broadcasts of programmes each day ; 


Right: one of the many miniature Bibles on show at the exhibition arranged by 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance at the Central Hall, Westminster: a thumb 
Bible in verse of 1693 by J. Taylor, a Thames boatman, who was known as the 
‘water poet’, Other Bibles to be seen include the Vinegar Bible, the Wicked 
Bible, and the Treacle Bible, all deriving their names from Misprints in the texts 
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On August 31 an English Electric Canberra, piloted by Wing-Commander R. P. 
Beaumont, flew non-stop from Aldergrove, Northern Ireland, to Gander Lake, New- 
foundland, in the record time of four hours nineteen minutes (a distance of 2,073 
miles at an average speed of 480 miles per hour), The photograph was taken as the 
Canberra took off from Aldergrove airfield. On September 3 it was announced that 
four world records for.speed of climb had been broken by a Meteor aircraft which, 
piloted by Flight-Lieutenant R. B. Prickett, last week reached a height of over 
39,000 feet in three minutes from a standing start at Moreton Valence, Gloucestershire 


from fifty-two nations met 
mce on the Japanese peace 
Soviet Foreign Minister, is 
ation going ashore at New 
ry to San Francisco 


Spanish dancers who are taking part in the inter- 
national folk dancing festival which opened on 
September 3 at the Festival Hall, photographed 
during a rehearsal last weekend at the South Bank 


ell Association, 
statue at West- 
jiversary of the 
ton, M.P. for 
also page 373) 


Evening in the harvest field: a photograph taken recently near Shere, Surrey. The 
unsettled weather—in most parts of the British Isles the rainfall for August was 
above the average—has been causing concern to farmers anxious to get their crops in 


Gold Coast v. Romford: a photograph taken during the visiting team’s first match of 
their tour on August 29. The team, who are on their first visit to this country, play 
bare-footed 
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(continued from page 379) 
human beings into his thinking about business—if he, and the artist and 
the scientist, are to work together. 

Having been connected with business for twenty years or so, I am 
well aware that talk about ‘ public service’ is common enough. I have 
read and listened to a great deal of it. What is needed now is for that 
talk to solidify into an accepted part of current practice. But the new 
type of business-man—with an imaginative insight into art and some 
sense of service to the community—is not needed only in the field of 
merchandising. He is needed in public service too. Government depart- 
ments; county, city and borough councils; education and health authori- 
ties—these and many other bodies are moving into the field once 
occupied by the private patron, and employing artists of all kinds for 
their own purposes. The Arts Council today is probably the most im- 
portant patron of art there has ever been in this country. Festivals, 
often commissioning special plays or musical works, are becoming an 
accepted part of our national life. And once commerce and industry 
become accustomed to employing artists in the design and production 
of the goods they sell, they soon cease to be satisfied with the conven- 
tional and dreary in architecture, decoration, painting. Why shouldn’t 
pictures that are worth looking at be hung in hotels, as well as in 
private houses? Why shouldn’t good sculpture instead of bad be in- 
corporated into the design of super-cinernas? 

Someone will have to handle the commissioning of this work on 
behalf of public bodies and business firms and see that it is employed to 
the best advantage. And the right man to do this is the business-man who 
has developed his gifts of insight and appreciation, while retaining his 
practical ability. The wrong man to do it is the artist turned adminis- 
trator. The creative person, forced by pressure of events into administra- 
tive work, is a typical figure of today, and I should like to say some- 
thing about his predicament. 

As the whole world of man becomes more closely organised, some 
part of the task of organisation oppresses every one of us. It is common 
to sneer at this organisational work. But clearly if everything we demand 
is to happen—if work and a living is to be guaranteed to everyone, if 
every child is to be educated, crime suppressed, and (some day) all 
armaments controlled, these things can only be done through an 
immense machinery of supervision. This affects us at all levels, and 
part of its effect is undoubtedly bad—even if the aim is thoroughly 
good. The schoolteacher complains that he is forced to spend half 
his time keeping records of attendances, organising meals and recreation, 
instead of doing the creative work of teaching. Fhe doctor protests that 
he is filling in forms about patients’ illnesses, instead of helping them 
to get well. The farmer is making out records and reports of what he 
intends to do, when he wants to get on with doing it. 


Letters to 
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And, the higher one goes, .the greater the pressure. There is more 
pressure on the specially able teacher, the headmaster, than there is 
on his assistants, for besides organising the boys he has to organise his 
fellow-teachers too. He may easily end by never taking a class at 
all, simply because he was so good at it. The specially-gifted doctor or 
surgeon can easily find himself organising a hospital or clinic, instead 
of exercising or developing his power to heal. Something similar happens 
in journalism. A man may easily find he is doing nothing but arrange 
for others to do something. If he is in an editorial position, he may 
be so drawn into the business side of newspaper work that he has much 
less time than he needs for thinking out the issues on which policy 
has to be framed. 


In the theatre there is the same problem. Management seems to have’ 


a fatal—I mean fatal—attraction for the most gifted actors. Two, at 
least, of our most talented seem to me to have lost immeasurably in 
acting power since they assumed the cares of management. To act, to 
write, to heal, to teach are whole-time jobs. I have not the least doubt 
that they are more important than helping to organise acting or 
teaching. It is easy to see how men and women of ability get pulled. 
into administration. The only way to act the part you want, at the 
time you want, in precisely the way you want; the only way to teach 
as you think best without risk of interference; appears to be to 
produce the play or take charge of the school yourself. Too often, how- 
ever, a man is left with the school or the management of a theatrical 
company—and without the talent, or the full exercise of it, for which 
he took them on. This again is where the new business-man should 
come in. He should set free the man of creative talent, by doing his 
administrative work for him. But he can only do this if he understands 
artistic creation, as well as understanding business. And the man who 
has power to create should be happy in the exercise of his talent, 
without wanting to own the box-office or direct the hospital. 

Finally, if the co-operation is to be genuine, the artist on his side 
must give up something. What he has to give up, I think, is an attitude. 
It is an attitude which did not distinguish the artists of the past. It was 
not found in Pheidias or Michelangelo. It is really an attitude developed 
over the last hundred years as protection against an over-materialistic 
world. This is the attitude of scoring-off, of shocking—of seeing himself 
as the enemy of normal man, whom it is his business to confuse and 
horrify. If the business-man, or bourgeois, develops a more under- 
standing attitude towards art, the artist must be prepared to give his 
time to getting on with his work, and abandon the joys of deliberately 
shocking the bourgeois. This is bound to be something of a sacrifice— 
but in return for parting with an attitude, he should gain a new field 
of activity, and a sense of connection with life which he has long desired. 


—Third Programme 
the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Training New Nations 
Sir,—What Mr. Pannell writes about the 


tion at eleven+; they are ‘allocated’ to one of 
the three types of secondary school, with some 


on education in this country; its retention can 
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1944 Act, and should never have been. imposed 


evolution of colonial legislatures in the British 
African territories is true enough, and~as an 
ex-member of the Nigerian Legislative Council 
he is well qualified to say it. But perhaps an 
addition ought to be made to his remarks on the 
French practice in tropical Africa, for in addi- 
tion to sending representatives to the Parliament 
in Paris each colony has an elected assembly, 
and the federation as a whole also has an elected 
assembly. The French practice is not nearly as 
clear-cut as the British, despite popular mis- 
conceptions about French logic, and French 
policy hovers between ‘ association ’ and ‘ assimi- 
lation ’.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 Ivor THOMAS 


Choosing Children for Secondary Schools 
; Sint regret to observe that Mr. Henderson, 
in writing on the selection of children for secon- 


dary schools, uses inapplicable words. Children 
do not ‘ pass’ or ‘ fail’ in the selection examina- 


regard to the wishes of the parents and the facili- 
ties locally available. Parity of esteem is the 
aim for the three kinds of secondary schools, 
but because one class of secondary school takes 
the General Certificate of Education, eventual 
parity of esteem is impossible. 

The great problem is ensuring that the chil- 
dren allocated to secondary grammar schools 
stay the course until the first external examina- 
tion is taken at the minimum age of sixteen; 
about one-quarter leave at the minimum legal 
age of fifteen. As one teacher recently informed 
me, the examination of the parents becomes 
more important than that of the child at 
eleven+, to see whether they are likely to keep 
the said child at school until the General Certifi- 
cate of Education is taken. 

The difficulties for the parent arise from (1) 
delaying the bright child (generally the youngest 
in the class) for an arbitrary year because 
of the minimum examination age. This is 
purely an administrative decision, is not in the 


only be regarded as a political expedient, for 
which no official explanation has been given. 
It has been frequently represented to me that 
it eliminates coaching, although why filling in 
a few backward gaps in a child’s studies is to 
be deprecated I personally cannot understand. 

But more important is (2) the new General 
Certificate of Education, which ‘has become 
valueless for those not proceeding further— 
valueless both to the child and prospective em- 
ployers. A child can scrape through in one or a 
few subjects and is just as good on paper as one 
who gets top marks. A bright child, having to 
wait a year, may well wonder whether such a 
piece of paper is worth waiting for, when in- 
dustry offers him such a good career. 

We in university circles waxed so enthusiastic 
about the new General Certificate of Education, 


as operated for the small fraction of children ~ 


who are going to a college, that we tended to 
overlook the great bulk of children who are 
not requiring matriculation (recognition by a 
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‘University after they have got into a college). For 


the former the new examination is excellent, 
but the latter have had a raw deal, and the 
forces of mediocrity have so far won the day. 


Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.8 L. E. C. HuGHES 


Sir,—As a grammar school governor and 
ex-headmistress I should like to support very 
strongly the letter from ‘Grammar School- 
master’ which appeared in THE LISTENER of 
August 30. He draws attention to the ‘ wastage’ 
of children in grammar schools at the age of 
fifteen. This is worse than mere wastage: it is 
a running sore in our grammar schools under 
the present system. I heartily agree with him 
that selection for a grammar school should in- 
volve an undertaking by the parents that they 
will not remove their children before the age of 
sixteen, at least. Five years is the very minimum 
period required to give a child even a smatter- 


‘ ing of the higher cultural training which it is 


the task of a grammar school to impart. 

In connection with this I should like to urge 
that passage from one type of school to another 
should be permitted and freely exercised where 
reason is shown. In many cases it is much too 
early to decide a child’s capabilities and future 
at the age of eleven. A certain elasticity in this 
should be allowed, and reconsideration of mis- 
fits at a later date should be the practice on the 
initiative of either parents or teachers. 

Yours, etc., 
“A TEACHER AND STUDENT” 

Montgomeryshire 


Sir,—I have read with interest Professor 
Armfelt’s talk on ‘Choosing _Children for 
Secondary Schools’, and the question arises: 
“Are thingsS as good as he describes?’ First of 
all the child has his educational future -settled 
definitely at the age of eleven plus. Is not this a 
heavy handicap on the slow developer? Is it not, 
indeed, too young to make such a decision for 
any type of child? The boy who wishes to go to 
a public school, and has to pass a more severe 
test, does not have his fate decided until he is 
thirteen plus. Mr. Armfelt states that a child’s 
work can be reviewed, and his status changed, 
at thirteen. It would be interesting to know how 
many children obtain this second chance, and 
with what result. : 

The Professor makes no mention of the fact 
that the children are set more questions in the 
examination than the ordinary pupil can answer 
in the time allowed, and thus the quick pupil 
has a considerable advantage over the slower 
child. Thus it is quite understandable that 
parents who are anxious for their children to 
enter grammar schools occasionally have them 
privately coached, for an hour or two a week, 


. in order that they may increase their speed in 


answering the questions and so stand a better 
chance of success. It is difficult to see any 
‘danger’ in this, or to imagine that the con- 
sequential ‘ sufferings’ of the children will be 
acute.—Yours, ete., 


Eastbourne GILBERT PASS 


Sir,—In his talk on the selection examination 
for secondary schools, Professor Armfelt explains 
very clearly how the obvious sheep are distin- 
guished from the obvious goats. He does not, 
however, tell us very much about the fate of 
those who are—to use his phrase—‘ neither one 
thing—quite definitely—nor another ’. Yet in the 
figures he quotes by way of example, these ‘ in- 
betweens’” form 30 per cent. of the total, a pro- 
portion which is almost certainly not greater than 
the proportion in fact. About these average child- 
ren Professor Armfelt says only that they are 
given further tests and more study, the implica- 
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tion being that by this means some hidden. 
“special aptitude’ will be brought to light: but 
what if they remain incorrigibly ‘in-between ’, 
definitely suited neither for a grammar, nor for 
a technical, nor yet for a modern school? 

It seems to me, Sir, that-modern educationists 
commonly lose sight of these children, who are 
by no means dunces, but who show no marked 
special aptitudes. Not only are the tests designed 
to sift special aptitudes, but the very teaching 


itself is now based on the assumption that all 


children, if allowed to please themselves, will 
show them. The teacher fosters such specialities 
as may appear, and the children who show none 
are relegated to the ‘C’ stream where they are 
assumed to be unteachable. 

I believe this to be a grave error, There are 
many children—they may even form the largest 
single group—who, while showing no special 
aptitude spontaneously, could yet profit them- 
selves and the nation if they were but prodded a 
little by some of the now old-fashioned teaching 
methods. 

Many can learn, but need driving, and it is 
for these children, the ‘ in-betweens’ who need 
a push, that the coaching which Professor 
Armfelt so much deprecates is a crying need. It 
is ironic that in the era of the ‘ average man’ the 
state provides no education for the average 
child.— Yours, etc., 


Dundee JoHN HIGHAM 


Abstract Painting in England 


Sir,—In an attempt to scrape the Abstract 
barrel Mr. Le Brocquy has twice credited me 
with statements I did not express. 

I do not join in any common tendency, as he 
claims, to pigeon-hole contemporary painting as 
either abstract or traditional. I stated that the 
traditionalists have, time and again, successfully 
attacked ‘ the abstract wing of the contemporary 
movement’. Nor have I attacked abstract paint- 
ing as non-traditional. J stated it is pathetic 
that British artists should follow a false vogue 
of abstraction ‘long after the movement had 
lost its momentum’. Something quite different. 

Mr. Le Brocquy’s plea that these abstraction- 
ists ‘are not apart’ and that ‘ theirs is an integral 
and balanced contribution’ is comic if their art 
is as contradictory as the claims of their publi- 
cists. Mr, Le Brocquy invokes and extols the 
name of Mondrian; Mr. Taylor (August 9) 
washes his hands of Mondrian and calls him a 
Trappist. Mr. Rothenstein (August 23) answers 
the call and says I only imagine these painters 
to be a pressure group; Mr. Le Brocquy main- 
tains that they are a group with plenty of pres- 
sure. Mr. Taylor hails Mr. Shipp as the prophet 
of the movement; Mr. Shipp (August 16) hastens 
to disclaim the honour. Messrs. Gimpel (August 
23) proclaim the movement is not of the French, 
but English, literary and romantic; Mr. Le 
Brocquy swears it is exampled in the work of 
a French cubist and a classical Italian. 

This variance is no other than one would 
expect. The more incoherent the art, the less 
explicable will be its origins. One can afford 
to encourage Mr. Le Brocquy in his ‘hypothesis 
that this New Abstract differs merely in degree 
and not in kind from past painting. The ultimate 
naive conclusion of such convenient reasoning 
is to make the use of oil paint itself the common 
affinity between any aspirant and a coveted 
master. 

But the cardinal point is that these gentlemen 
have overrated themselves. The common affinity 
of these painters is not with any masters, past or 
present, but with many a wee lass in Stoke or 
Bradford who, with less fuss and more diligence, 
turns out some applied-art pattern as part of 
the daily moil. 


London, N.W.3 


Yours, etc., 
BERNARD BOLES 
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Sir,—It is most encouraging to read a letter 
such as Mr. Boles’ in THE LISTENER of August 
30. His statements must be endorsed by all serious 
and discriminating students of modern art. If 
only more members of the British public were as 
clear-sighted and as trenchant it might still be 
possible to check the foolish policies of the 
British and Arts Councils and also to undo much 
of the harm which is being done by irresponsible 


- writers. 


Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.3. DouGLAS COOPER 


Functionalism in the ’Fifties 


Sir,—I like the way Mr. Lance Wright sticks 
to his guns but I find his shooting very wild 
indeed. It really is quite obvious that the archi- 
tects of classical periods in the past very often 
did retain past forms on principle; and this 
habit by no means prevented them from doing 
some good. 

The architects of Rome took, say, the 
Corinthian order from the Greeks; the archi- 
tects of the Renaissance took it over from those 
of Rome; the architects of the baroque in turn 
took it from those of the Renaissance, and so 
on. Whether we in our turn could successfully 
continue it I doubt, as a matter of fact, as much 
as Mr. Wright. But I would never be so rash 
as to pretend that history lends any colour to 
such a doubt. 

As to the movement begun by William Morris 
which. Mr. Wright (but not I) calls the Craft 
Tradition, I much respect it but my knowledge 
of it is small. I find, however, that I disagree 
so definitely with many tenets of those who do 
know about it and follow it, that I can say 
with confidence that mine is vot its authentic 
voice. To me the great tradition in making 
furniture is that of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries: a tradition by which such 
men as Wegner and Mogensen have been influ- 
enced, as makers and designers, and which 
through such hands is still producing new 
techniques and new forms. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.7 Davin W. PYE 


Soviet Diplomacy 

Sir,—Mr. Max Beloff in his talk on Soviet 
diplomacy (THE LISTENER, August! 23) quotes 
the ‘ correspondence theory’. He says ‘a state- 
ment... is true if it corresponds to the facts; 
and conversely, if it corresponds to the facts it 
1S) thilew, 

Surely the converse of ‘a statement... is true 
if it corresponds to the facts’ is ‘if a statement 
is true then it corresponds to the facts’, What 
is actually stated seems to be a reversal and not 
a converse. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.9 JaMeEs C. O’NEILL 


James Stephens 

Sir,—We should be grateful if any of your 
readers who possess letters from the late James 
Stephens would send them to’ this office for 
possible use in a memoir. They would be copied 
and returned undamaged in a short time. It 
would be helpful if the envelopes were marked 
TE Ose. 

Any assistance of this kind would be greatly 
appreciated by Mrs. Stephens and ourselves. 

Yours, etc., 
MACMILLAN & Co., Lp. 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 


The second talk on the Japanese Theatre, by John 
Morris, will be published in THE LISTENER next 
week. 
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In performance 


AUSTINS ARE AHEAD 
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When you want to go fast, the Austin gives you all the 


speed you ask for. When you have to stop quickly, it does 
that too. It reaches top speed easily and stays there com- 
fortably, corners steadily and answers to the steering 
instantly and accurately. 

And that is real performance — ensuring that you get 


the utmost enjoyment from driving. 


AUSTIN 


—you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED * LONGBRIDGE ©® BIRMINGHAM 
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ROSES FOR YOU 


The cultivation of roses is well within the ability of anyone. All soils are 
suitable, and the effort is well worthwhile, for roses mean so much. To 
those who want good roses, we are introducing our “Crown” collection of 
Six Wonderful Bush Roses comprising: CRIMSON GLORY, deep velvety 
crimson, strongly fragrant; ENA HARKNESS, rich glowing red,~very 
fragrant; PEACE, tinted with pink on ground colour of delicate yellow; 
MADAME BUTTERELY, pink shaded apricot, exceptionally fragrant; 
MRS. SAM McGREDY, coppery orange, flushed scarlet; and PRESIDENT 
HOOVER, glowing orange-yellow, shaded pink. 


6 Wonderful Rose Bushes 13/= CARRIAGE PAID 


The ‘‘Crown” collection is based on the National Rose Society’s 
analysis of the most popular varieties for general garden cultivation. 


7 


wards—the best planting 
time. 


No finer collection can be had for the price. 


with cash, for delivery 
from late October on- 


Orders dealt with 


in strict rotation. 


or 13la, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Capital Security 


ee Church of England 
Building Society now invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society’s 
fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 
each, are not subject to Stock 
Market fluctuations; they are 
withdrawable on agreed notice 
being given. 

Share interest at the rate of 2}% 
per annum is received by the 
investor half-yearly on 31st May 
and 30th November ; the Income 
Tax on the interest is paid by the 
Society. Interest is calculated 
from the date of the investment 
up to the date of withdrawal. 
The Society’s substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


ASSETS EXCzcED £6,500,000 


upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
“spread-over ” of mortgages en- 
hances the already solid security 
enjoyed by our Investing 
Members. 

Since its incorporation in 1882 
this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay theagreed rates 
of interest at the agreed times, 
and in spite of wars and crises 
its stability has remained un- 
shaken. As a medium for the 
non - speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of 
capital, yet desires a reasonable, 
steady return, it is today an 
excellent proposition. 


RESERVES £330,000 


OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


A copy of the latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 


booklet may be obtained from the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Investment 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, 


Dept. B.7 


LONDON, E.C.4 


So send your order today, 


R. H. BATH LTD 


217, Osborne Road, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire 
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: : The Way People Speak 


DAVID ABERCROMBIE on the aecent-bar 


HE population of England consists of people who speak 

Standard English, and people who do not speak Standard 

English. And those who speak Standard English can them- 

selves be divided into people who speak it with an accent, 
and people who speak it without an accent. I know these assertions are 
both controversial and ambiguous; and first I want to clarify them and 
to try to justify them, and then to show that they describe a rather 
unfortunate state of affairs—a kind of situation from which many 
other countries (perhaps all of them) are free. 


What is Standard English? 

First let me make clear what I mean by Standard English. This 
phrase is used in a variety of senses. I shall use it, as many other 
people do, to mean that kind of English which’ is the official language 
of the entire English-speaking world, and is also the language of all 
educated English-speaking people. What I mean by Standard English 
has nothing to do with the way people pronounce: Standard English 
is a language, mot an accent, and it is as easily recognisable as 
Standard English when it is written down as when it is spoken. It 
is, in fact, the only form of English to be at all widely written 
nowadays. There is, in Standard English, a certain amount ofregional 
variation, perhaps, but not very much—it is spoken, and even more 
written, with remarkable uniformity considering the area which it 
covers. 

I ought perhaps just now to have made the distinction between 
those who habitually use Standard English and those who do not, 
for practicaliy everybody these days can make a fair shot at Standard 
English when they want to, if they have had any schooling at all, 
even if they do so only occasionally. People who do not habitually use 
Standard English are said to use a dialect—they are dialect-speakers 
(though they will very seldom be dialect-writers). I have used the 
word dialect here to mean any form of English which differs from 
Standard English in grammar, syntax, vocabulary, and, of course, in 
pronunciation too, though a difference of pronunciation alone is not 
enough to make a different dialect. However, I am not concerned 
with dialects at the moment, only with Standard English. 

Standard English, then, is a world language. I know many 
Americans and Scots object to it being said that they speak and 
write Standard English. But the word ‘English’ was apparently used 
of the language betore it was used of a country or its inhabitants, and 
it seems a rather unreasonable objection. I want to talk about Standard 
English as spoken all over the world, and especially as spoken in 
England; for each country has its own type or types of pronunciation 
when speaking it. A South African, for example, has features of 
pronunciation which distinguish his Standard English from an 
Australian’s; in the same way a Middle West American can be heard 
to pronounce differently from one from the Southern States. 

In England, there are numerous ways of pronouncing Standard 
English, but here the position is peculiar; there is one type of accent 
which is distinctively an accent of England, but is not identified with 
any particular part of the country. In other words, it is a regional 
accent when the whole English-speaking world is taken into account; 
but within England itself it is non-regional. This is what I meant by 
saying that in England some people speak Standard English with an 
accent, and some speak it without. Some speakers, in other words, 
show which part of the country they come from when they talk, and 
some do not. This ‘accentless’ pronunciation jis really as much an 
accent as any other, and it would be convenient if it had an accepted 
name by which I could call it. But it has no popularly understood name, 
and so I shall refer to it by the initials of the phrase “Received 
Pronunciation ’—by the letters R.P. that is to say. This is a technical 
term of phoneticians. 

This R.P. stands in strong contrast to all the other ways of pro- 
nouncing Standard English put together. In fact English people are 
divided, by the way they talk, into three groups; first, R.P. speakers 


of Standard English—those without an accent; second, non-R.P. 


speakers of Standard English—those with an accent; and third, dialect 
speakers. I believe this to be a situation which is not paralleled in any 
other country anywhere, Everywhere else the division is into speakers of 
the standard language, and speakers of dialect. There is usually a way 
of pronouncing the standard language which is more highly thought 
of than other ways, but it always remains a regional accent—usually 
that of the capital. The non-regional type of accent, which is the 
essence of R.P., is absent. : 

This state of affairs is something which is either unsuspected, or 
misunderstood, outside England—partly because, although English 
people are generally aware of the situation, they do not mention it 
much, As a matter of fact it is rather an embarrassing subject. It is 
not easy to talk about it without hurting people’s feelings, because 
although R.P. is not the accent of a region of England, it is the accent 
of a social class, and embarrassment starts as soon as it is asked who 
speaks with this Received Pronunciation, and who does not. 

R.P. arose, perhaps not much more than a hundred years ago, in the 
great public schools, and it is maintained, and transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, mainly by people educated at the public schools. 
There is no question of deliberately teaching it. It is picked up more 
or less unconsciously; and if it is not learnt in youth, it is very difficult 
to acquire later on in life. I think there is no equivalent to R.P. in 
other countries largely because the public schools are themselves unique. 
In spite of the fact that it has no popular name, most English people 
are able to identify what is meant by R.P. without any more elaborate 
explanations than I have given. They can recognise it when they hear 
it, and they have a pretty good idea whether they themselves speak it 
or not. But in case anyone is doubtful about identifying it, you hear 
it every time you listen to the news. 

Now, we all pass judgments on other people based on the way they 
speak, This is true all over the world, and tiny differences in the sound 
of speech often provide the basis for these judgments. In fact all human 
beings with normal hearing have, in this sense, a good ear for language 
—-surprising as that seems. We infer, from how people talk, where they 
come from, what their personalities and characters are like, what mood 
they are in, and so on. Similarity of accent creates immediate sympathy; 
difference of accent is grounds for suspicion, or at least wariness. These 
judgments are made unconsciously for the most part, but they have 
great influence on people’s relationships with each other. 


Advantages of ‘Received Pronunciation’ 

The existence of R.P. gives accent judgments a peculiar importance 
in England, and perhaps makes the English more sensitive than most 
people to accent, differences. In England, Standard English speakers are 
divided by an ‘accent-bar’, on one side of which is R.P., and on the 
other side all the other accents. And very often the first judgment made 
on a stranger’s speech is the answer to the question: which side of the 
accent-bar is he? Though, needless to say, the question is never formu- 
lated explicitly. 

It is not easy to put into words how this accent-bar works. There is 
no doubt that R.P. is a privileged accent; your social life, or your 
career, or both, may be affected by whether you possess it or do not. 
Generalisation, though, is difficult. Some callings attach more jmport- 
ance to it than others; some social circles are more linguistically ex- 
clusive than others; and there are always people of exceptional 
personality who are able to compensate for any type of accent. Still, I 
believe it is not putting it too strongly to say that in all occupations for 
which an educated person is required, it is an advantage to speak R.P., 
and it may be a disadvantage not to speak it. 

Let me, before I go any further, deal briefly with one or two points 
which may be in your minds. It is often claimed, for example, that 
R.P. has intrinsic virtues: that it is the most widely intelligible spoken 
form of Standard English; or (less commonly) that it is the most 
aesthetically satisfactory of accents. That it is widely intelligible I 
would not deny; though its aesthetic merits are more dubious, But in 
any case these claims are difficult to uphold simply because, considered 
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objectively as sound, the differences between R.P. and some of the 
regional accents are very small: so small that they may not be apparent 
except to the English—a foreigner, for instance, who knows English well 
may dften fail to spot them. If the differences are as-small as that, 
they can hardly be important aesthetically or for intelligibility. 

Although it is fair for us in England to describe R.P. as accentless 
English, that is, English without regional indications, it must be re- 
membered that it is not so for the rest of the English-speaking world. 
Outside England, it seems to have no special prestige, and it appears 
just as regional to an American, say, as any other way of pronouncing 
English. Conversely, there are other accents which rank socially equal, 
in England, with R.P.—but these are never accents of England. Most 
forms of Irish, Scots, American, Canadian, for example, or any foreign 
accent, are aceeptable. 

It might seem at first a good thing that there is something that can 
be described as an accentless form of English; and it has been sug- 
gested that R.P. should be taught to everybody. in the country, and so 
made a national standard in England. Some educationists in, Scotland 
and America have even proposed that it should be made a standard 
for those countries, too. I doubt if it would be possible to teach it in 
the schools. But even if, at the cost of a great deal of teaching time, it 
could be done, do we really want a standard pronunciation? Other 
countries do not have one: they are content with a number of regional 
accents sufficiently similar to be mutually intelligible. The existence of 
a standard pronunciation such as R.P. is, I suggest, a bad rather than 
a good thing. It is an anachronism in present-day democratic society. 
There was a time when R.P. provided a safe clue to certain things about 
a speaker—his suitability for certain types of job, or (for other R.P. 
speakers) the congeniality of his company. It indicated being accustomed 
to authority; a liberal education; interest in, or at least some knowledge 
of, the arts: for those who spoke R.P. in those days had practically a 
monopoly of those virtues. They have no longer such a monopoly. But 
many people react to an absence of R.P. as if it necessarily accompanied 
an absence of other things also—of those accomplishments which are 
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nowadays the common property of everyone in England who speaks 
Standard English. This was pointed out in the House of Commons a 
few years ago, during a discussion on commissions in the services, by 
a speaker who said that the phrase ‘ officer-like qualities and the power 
of command’ means nothing more than the right kind of accent. And 
I have several times come across people who were unable to bring 
themselves to take seriously a radio talk on a serious subject if it was 
not delivered in R.P. In short, it is misleading to call R.P. the accent 
of educated people, as is often done. For although those who talk R.P. 
can justly consider themselves educated, they are outnumbered these 
days by the undoubtedly educated people who do not talk R.P. 

All over the world people are intolerant of each other’s accents: 
unfamiliar customs seem as silly and wrong in speech as they do in 
everything else. But the exceptional accent-bar of England gives this 
natural human intolerance an exceptional importance. I believe that the 
continued existence of this accent-bar, which no longer reflects social 
reality, is having a harmful effect on Standard English speech in 
England. As a consequence of it more and more people who are well 
educated, but’ have not had an opportunity to learn R.P., are made 
nervous and anxious about their speech-sounds. Lack of confidence in 
one’s accent focusses attention on the mechanics of talking, which should 
be automatic. Preoccupation with how one is speaking can upset the 
whole of one’s delivery, produce unpleasant voice-quality, destroy self- 
confidence, even perhaps interfere with thinking. 

Many people, I know, feel a vague disquiet at this situation, but it 
is all very well just to ask for tolerance. The accent-bar is a little like 
a colour-bar—to many people, on the right side of the bar, it appears 
eminently reasonable. It is very difficult to believe} if you talk R.P. 
yourself, that it is not intrinsically superior to other accents. Until all 
regional educated accents are genuinely felt in England to be socially 
equal with R.P., these consequences of the accent-bar will persist. I 
have tried to draw attention to the problem rather than to suggest a 
solution. It is a problem which is getting more pressing, and some day a 
solution will have to be found.—Third Programme 


West is Thinking 


(continued from page 367) 


in the Mid-Western radio and press. The Middle-Westerner, I believe, 
sided with the British in the Iranian oil tangle. However, on occasion, 
he did express some wry comment on Britain’s nationalising industry 
at home but objecting to Iranian nationalisation of the oilfields. That 
probably resulted from imperfect understanding of the fact that Britain 
had a contract with Iran, extending to 1993.In any case, the geography 
he learned during the second world war told the Middle-Westerner 
that with Russian forces on the Iranian northern border, the oil dispute 
presented a potentially grave danger area for the free western world. 

The average Middle-Westerner is inclined to think that the United 
States is bearing a disproportionately high share of the burden in Korea. 
He knows something about the British struggle against communism in 
Malaya, and the French battling in Indo-China. Nevertheless, he 
believes American losses in Korea—approaching 14,000 killed, nearly 
11,000 missing, and nearly 57,000 wounded—constitute a costly price 
for American support of the United Nations. 

But, if the Mid-Westerner today is more acutely aware of the world 
pressing more closely down upon him, that does not mean that he 
likes it. He displays a kind of weary fatalism, if not cynicism, toward 
the chances of war He is not inclined to expect it this year, but he 
believes it might quite possibly come next year. He is frankly tired of 
lending and giving money to Britain and western Europe. Even though 
deep down he may admit the necessity for American financial bolstering 
of the western world, he heartily wishes it were not necessary. He is 
inclined to suspect that Europe could do more to help herself; he 
wonders if the money and materials are being wisely used; and he 
doubts that goods and materials furnished through Economic Co- 
operation Administration are properly labelled, so that the United 
States get sufficient credit; and that the full value of the programme as 
a weapon against Soviet propaganda is being utilised. 

In this connection, the Milwaukee Journal, in an editorial entitled 
‘Europe Must Produce More’, says: ‘ Production in western Europe 
is today forty per cent. higher than ever before. But it is still not high 
enough to give the average European the standard of living which he 
can and should have, and which must be his, if all communistic trends 


are to be overcome. The prime difficulty is that western Europe’s output 
per man-hour, which was the same as ours in 1900, has not expanded 
proportionately. Right now, it is only one-quarter as much as ours. 
If it could be expanded to half as much, the increase would be another 
100,000,000,000 dollars in production. And if half that increase were 
devoted to defence and only the other half given to workers in wages, 
it would mean something like a dollar and seventy-five cents more a 
day for every worker in free western Europe. And this is now one of 
the main objectives of the Marshall Plan’. 

The Milwaukee Journal also says: ‘No one in his right mind expects 
the Russians to go along with the proposed Japanese Peace Treaty at 
San Francisco next week. They will be at San Francisco to loose 
another propaganda barrage at this country and its allies. After all, a 
forum for propaganda and obstructionism has been lacking since the 
Paris conference of Deputy Foreign Ministers broke up, after failing 
to agree on an agenda in seventy-five meetings: It is probably significant 
that Andre Gromyko, who set some sort of propaganda record at Paris, 
will lead the Soviet delegation at San Francisco’. But the Des Moines- 
Iowa Register says: ‘In spite of all Gromyko and Company can say, 
the fact remains that the United States and its allies, are making the 
most generous peace in modern history. In the long run we will gain 
friends in the Pacific, because of it, regardless of the temporary ill 
feeling the communists may be able to stir up’. 


And how is the Mid-Westerner faring economically? Along with 


the rest of the nation, he is making more money than ever before, 
but the increased cost of living soaks up most of that extra money. The 
Department of Commerce says that in 1950, American income averaged 
1,436 dollars, about-£512 sterling, for every man woman and child in 
the country. That was nine per cent. higher than in 1949. However, 
last week* the Federal Government revealed that between mid-June 
and mid-July of this year, the cost of living had hit an all-time high. 
And that means that the family of moderate income now finds its cost 
of living 1853 per cent. of the 1935-39 level. The rearmament pro- 
gramme is beginning to make itself felt economically in the “Middle 
West.—From a talk in the. Home Service 


* Broadcast on August 29 
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| The Jungle of the Long Grass 


By IAN 


SUPPOSE we have all walked through long grass in summer, 
disturbing the butterfly, spreading-the pollen with our feet, making 
the weeds sway as we have clumped on, within inches of the nest 
of the vole and the mound of the ant. Most of us have been glad 

to sit down, mop our perspiring brow, and take a breather. It it a habit 
I have myself. I like to hear the laugh of the yaffle and the nervous 


_ warnings of the mouse. 


s 
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Death Among the Clover 

A long time ago this enjoyment of the field became something more 
than the idle contemplation of the heavens. I discovered the jungle, 
became more conscious that I was in a world where death stalks among 
the clover and through the tangled vetch. Since then I have given the 
sky no more than a glance, for the long grass is a place where minor, 
tragedies happen every hour and the drama of life and death is played 
out a thousand times. It began, this new interest in the hunter and 
the hunted, when I was sprawled on a dry hill near the wood, half 
asleep in the rye-grass, lulled by the song of the grasshopper and the 
love-making of the pigeons. I hardly needed to count the slow-moving 
sheep that passed across the sky in little round clouds. I was already 
drugged by the scents of summer. 

When the stoat came; it was not the sound of his coming that gave 
me warning but a sense of being watched. The grass whispered and 
the seed of a thistle floated away. I looked at him, and he was only 
six feet from me. I thought him impudent, and then, as I watched, I 
wondered whether it was not more than impudence. A shiver ran 
through me. I felt the-hair of my neck tingle. Perhaps he was con- 
sidering his chances of making an end of a larger prey than a helpless 
rabbit or bird. Groping in the roots I found a small stone and threw 
it at him, At once he was gone. The stoat moves sinuously. No other 
animal has more grace. I held my breath as I saw him again, watching 
me from a new angle, his head up, his front showing. Was it curiosity 
in his heart, or murder? When he disappeared I was still disturbed. 
Murder it was, for in a little while a hen partridge rose and her brood 
fluttered about her, throwing themselves up out of the jungle, terrified. 
The hunter had found them. When I reached the spot he had already 
done his work. One chick lay on the flattened stalks and the killer 
stood over him, defying me. It is a sad thing to see a bird so quickly 
robbed of its life, so relentlessly slaughtered by the fangs of a stoat, a 
sight as pathetic as a water-logged nest. 

This was just one stoat; just one moment when the jungle law was 
being carried out. In the great forest of the wheatfield at that very 
instant a weasel and his mate might be plundering the fragile home of 
a mouse, making a meal of the blind litter, or a beetle setting about 
the awful business of cutting up his living prey, a spider in the 
cone of his web waiting for the light-hearted fly. Fresh from the dark 
tunnels of his larval life, the grasshopper sings blissfully on until the 
bird seeks him out. The beak of his slayer comes plunging down through 
the tall trees and his song is over; his brief hour in the warm sun ended. 
Out on the pasture the pied carrion, drifting over from their fortress 
in the hedge, alight on a dozing rabbit and before the sunlight is in 
his eyes those large, liquid eyes have gone. The birds peck a time or 
two and leave the corpse to the swarming flies, the ants, and, finally, 
the undertaker, the burying beetle. The beetle, about his funeral task, is 
not safe, for the little owl will come in the half-light to turn the corpse 
and take the beetle’s life. There is no end to the death roll. On the 
damp grass at the water’s edge the newly-born frogs from. the 
lily bed are speared and gobbled by the fowl of the stream, and a stride 
away an industrious mother bird searches the willows for the caterpillar, 
not one or two, but a dozen at a time, as many as the flycatcher carries 
or the mouth of the swallow takes as he skims the rushes. 

When dusk gathers in the fields the moths rise and the insects of 
the night prey on each other. Out of the ferns comes the fox to make 
his kill. He hunts, and the scents of the night make nothing of the fading 
light. Close by the ditch he pauses, a black shadow among blacker 
shadows. The rabbits, young and old, bob through the undergrowth. 


NIALL 


Some sense .of peril makes the older ones hop gently back over the ditch 
to their burrows, but the youngsters have not discovered the dangers 
of the gloom. The fox cuts them off and one dies in his snapping jaws. 
Its dying squeal has hardly echoed in the wood when the owl takes a 
mouse below the drystone wall. At the sounds of slaughter the vole 
flings himself into the pool and that delicate life-in-a-skin, the ugly 
little shrew, sits with pounding heart, never sure that the grey night 
above will not be darkened with the wings of his enemy. 

Who would attempt to disturb the nest of the wasp? The nest is a 
garrison of yellow-and-black warriors with no lack of courage, yet, 
when old Brock shambles across the thicket, he is seeking just such a 


-prey. His strong claws scrape at the door, his muzzle rips away-at the 


fibres and roots. A cloud of angry wasps swarm about his head, but the 
bristles and skin of the badger are tough, and in the morning, when the 
bird is singing, high above the prowling cat, only a few hundred wasps 
will remain, scattered in the debris of their paper castle. The work of the 
prolific queen has less meaning than the petals of the may blossom 
carried on the stream. Perhaps this knowledge puts the plaintive note in 
the song of the yellowhammer. 

Out on the rough ground at the edge of the moor I had another 
experience of the working of the balance of mature. A grass-snake lay 
devouring a toad. The two reptiles seemed to be meditating. The toad 
awaited his end with dilating throat and impassive eyes. At my coming 
the snake moved, the toad struggled and his leg came slowly out of the 
mouth of the snake. He did not go at once, but when he went he 
slithered over the ground. I saw him enter the waterhole where he 
submerged and jerked his way into the camouflage of the weed. The 
snake turned and found his path blocked by my foot: I put a stick in the 
track of his escape as he turned again and then he died for me. His head 
twisted, his body straightened, and his mouth gaped. This is the way 
of the snake. When there is no escape he will feign death. It is a per- 
formance real enough to deceive. When I retreated he became alive. The 
dead grass sang with his passing and in no time he was out of sight. 


The Unalterable Law 


It does not always happen that tragedy results. The mouse evades the 
weasel by luck, the perch in the stream escapes the heron by elevating 
his dorsal fin, and the fly fights: his way out of the spider’s tangle. 
If in autumn the fox is caught in the keeper’s trap, or the badger is 
killed while crossing the lane, a score of rabbits will live to run and 
armies of wasps make forays on the colony of bees. Yes, it is a 
complex system where tooth and claw count no more than speed 
and colouring. The bird that snaps up the insect has to live that 
the carrion can feed and leave so much of his meal that the fly 
may live, too. When it comes to happiness or sadness, the murder of 
a frog gives something that is in the flight of a heron, and surely there 
is beauty in the movement of a waterbird. Hour by hour and day by 
day the struggle goes on. The lush grass dies and the wind shrieks 
across the field, but the law does not change. It operates when the 
stoat’s trail is a twisted cord on the snow, when the hollow is flooded 
and the rushes swallowed by the stream. Spring comes, growth begins 
again, and, although the days are drowsy, nothing sleeps and survives 
in the jungle of the long grass but man, for sleep is next to death and 
death is there, in the warmth of evening as the nightjar calls, or in 
the morning, when half the world is singing to the rising sun. 

—Home Service 


The twentieth annual report of the Pilgrim Trust covering the year 1950 
states that grants totalling more than £143,000 were allocated by the 
Trustees, largely on the preservation of ancient buildings, including seven 
cathedrals. A number of learned societies ranging from the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall to the Worcestershire Historical Society received 
assistance, and the Trustees supported the publication of two books, Dr. 
Radzinowicz’s History of English Criminal Law and Professor Tristram’s 
English Medieval Wall Painting. 
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An English Artist in Rome 


By JOHN WOODWARD 


HE claims of Richard Wilson to be considered one of the 
greatest of English landscape artists are seldom disputed; 
although before the war there was more than a suspicion, to 
be found in lukewarm critical praise, that he was accepted 
more out of habit than from genuine enthusiasm. Twentieth-century 
eyes, fed almost entirely on the Impressionists, were not yet ready 
to take in the rich ripe Stilton cheese impasto of his classical land- 
scapes, and Provence was 
i \, 
more popular than the » aN 
Campagna. In addition 
Wilson, with one or two 1 > 
notable exceptions, is not 
nearly so richly or so 
variously represented in the 
National and Tate Galleries 
as Gainsborough, Constable 
or Turner. The exhibition 
of his works organised at 
the Tate Gallery in 1925 
was still, perhaps, too early, 
but an increased respect for 
his achievement was appar- 
ent in the judicious selection 
of his work at the ‘ British 
Art’ exhibition of 1934. 
During the war years a new 
interest in later and lesser 
artists, such as James Ward 
and Joseph Wright of 
Derby, made a complete 
reassessment of Wilson in- 
evitable. This came in 
1948-9 when a magnificent 
display of his paintings and 
drawings was opened at 
Birmingham, later trans- 
ferred to the Tate, which reflected great honour both on the artist 
and the organisers. Here it was possible to follow his career in its 
three main phases. 

In 1750 Wilson arrived in Venice and his English landscapes were 
admired by Zuccarelli. His praise, and later that of Vernet, probably 
convinced Wilson that landscape, rather than portraiture, was his true 
vocation. This decision, ironically enough, meant that he could never 
achieve monetary success; for although he worked amidst those grand 
and awe-inspiring tracts of scenery so admired by his potential patrons 
the Grand-Tourists, he must soon have found that they preferred to 
import the works of earlier artists, through whose eyes, in any case, 
they saw the scenery. Wilson, they felt, was merely doing Gaspard 
or Salvator over again, reinforced by natural observation. They were 
prepared to carry home slavish views of Venice or Rome but not 
imaginative compositions based on the classic landscapes round the cities. 

Venice herself had little effect on Wilson, who seems to have painted 
or drawn there hardly at all; he speedily removed to Rome where, 
with the exception of excursions to Naples, he remained for the rest 
of his visit. He was quickly infected by the contrasting moods of the 
Roman Campagna, the rugged untamed scenery side by side with the 
calmer classical heritage. It was on these moods that his paintings 
were built, interchanging the combinations presented, like trans- 
parencies, within the conventions of the earlier artists. Sometimes he 
chose the Temples and pastoral scenes so loved by Claude, and at 
others the animated doings of baleful banditti under operatic skies. 
None the less, it was, says his pupil Farington, ‘to nature that he 
principally referred. His admiration for Claude could not be exceeded, 
but he contemplated those excellent works and compared them with 
what he saw in nature to refine his feelings and make his observations 
more exact’. > 


* Faber. 


“Study of Figures’, by Richard Wilson (collection Mrs. Thomas Lowinsky) 


27s. 6d. 


The exhibition recently in London of the Wicklow Wilsons showed 
admirably the way in which he developed during those first years in 


Rome. On his return to England he continued to paint Italian land- 


scapes, from memory and his sketches; but although there often exist 

many versions of these compositions, these seem to be accounted for 

more by his tenacity in design than from any ready market. Sales, 

when effected, must have been for small sums, though his views of 

_. Country Seats are amongst 

. | his most beautiful designs, 

= full,/as they are, of Italian 

learning and his knowledge 

of the lighting of Ruysdael 
and Cuyp. 

So far, there has been no 
really adequate book on 
Wilson, though a Ca/alogue 
raisonnée of the paintings is 
promised by Professor 
W. G. Constable. The 
drawings have been entirely 
neglected. Mr. Brinsley 
Ford has now produced a 
wholly admirable book on 
The Drawings of Richard 
Wilson.* The drawings 
themselves are beautiful 
and have been excellently 
reproduced, and this work 
contains also a most read- 
able and well-informed 
biography. The author in 
following the sequence of the 
drawings must, of necessity, 
follow the painter’s career 
and has many important 
things to say about paintings 
and patrons of the contemporary Italian scene. Mr. Ford admits that the 
drawings cannot be entirely representative of his life as at least ninety 


From ‘ The Drawings of Richard Wilson’ 


‘per cent. of those known date from his Italian journey. Of his drawings 


before he left England, only one has survived, the Study for the head of 
his portrait of ‘Admiral Smith’, which is very fine and entirely con- 
sistent with his style. The other portrait head which Mr. Ford puts 
forward, on account of its excellent provenance and documentation, with 
extreme misgivings is certainly not by Wilson, and one wig proves that 
it belongs to the circle of ‘Kneller. 

Once in Italy Wilson drew prolifically, mostly for enjoyment, and only 


partly for use in composing a painting. In one instance he received 


a commission, from the Earl of Dartmouth, for a set of highly finished 
views of Rome and studies of antiquities—exactly the sort of thing 
that the Grand Tourist liked to have as a memento of things seen 
before the days of the camera or picture postcard. The unearthing 
of .these long-lost drawings, by Lady Dartmouth, in.a cupboard at 
Patshull, in time for the Birmingham exhibition, must rank as one 
of the most important discoveries of recent times, and has increased 
our knowledge of Wilson as a draughtsman. Sixteen out of the twenty- 
five are reproduced. The studies from nature may well come as the 
greatest surprise. With his perfect feeling for form and shading, Wilson 
is able to render texture, and in addition has an almost Japanese appre- 


‘ciation of pattern which is lacking in his more finished compositions. 


Another service Mr. Ford has here rendered to the student of Wilson, 
is by making a beginning of weeding out the work of lesser artists, which. 
has so often borne Wilson’s name and weakened his reputation. It is 
known that he had many pupils and that he set them on to copying: his 
own drawings. Mr. Ford has made tentative beginnings to assign these 
to known pupils, and with the aid of the plates it is pecsinie ts to follew 
his reasoning. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


-Huskisson and His Age 
By C. R. Fay. Longmans. 30s. 


WILLIAM HuSKISSON has been strangely neg- 
lected by posterity, and for that reason alone this 
book by a distinguished economic historian will 
be welcomé. Possibly Huskisson’s personality had 
something of the dry-as-dust quality which 
afflicts those who dabble in economic issues, and 
physically he was clumsy and rather unattractive 
—Greville says he was slouching and ignoble- 
looking. Yet he was a marvellous speaker—owing 
little to felicity of style but everything to mastery 
of his subject. As this country, in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, moved away 
from the dark heresies of protective and restric- 
tive practices into the spacious and rewarding 
pastures of unimpeded trade, Huskisson was the 
most effective and prophetic spokesman for the 
new policy. When he was at the Board of Trade 
in the 1820’s, his policy alarmed the merchants 
‘and he was described in the House of Commons 
as ‘ an insensiblé and hard-hearted metaphysician, 
exceeding the devil in point of malignity’. His 
speech on the silk trade, in Which he trounced 


his opponents in reply, was one of the most ° 


remarkable speeches heard in the House of 
Commons, and it would be advantageous today 
if extracts from it adorned the talks* of the 
gentlemen of the Treasury and even of the 
august Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. 
The startling manner of Huskisson’s death 
has a morbid fascination for mankind, and even 
as an earlier generation of Oxford men will 
remember, afforded an inspiring topic for Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh’s skill in drawing when an 
undergraduate. Mr. Fay wisely starts his book 
with a careful analysis of this gruesome tragedy, 
and it is perfectly clear that Huskisson’s clumsi- 
ness and lack of decision prevented him from 
stepping out of the path of the Rocket as it 
steamed past the ceremonial trains round which 
he and a group of distinguished passengers were 
chatting. The Chief Whip of the Tory Party— 
doubtless familiar with making up men’s minds 
for them—called out ‘For God’s sake, Mr. 
Huskisson, be firm’. But poor Huskisson, 
blundering and trembling by the metals, was 
incapable of firmness and as the door to which 
he was clinging was struck he fell in front of 
the engine. Some people have supposed that 
George Stephenson was driving the Rocket at 
the time, but this was not so and Mr. Fay names 
the engineer as White although a claim has been 
made on behalf of Stephenson’s associate— 
Joseph Locke. Huskisson, as Member of Parlia- 
ment for Liverpool, had supported the railway 
in Parliament and it is curious to contrast this 
with the attitude of Creevey—an erstwhile can- 
didate for Liverpool and having possibly an 
unmerited reputation for enlightenment—who 
alluded to it as ‘this devil of a railway’. 
Mr. Fay’s style which is original and dis- 
cursive—without the order and gravity associated 
with the writings of an academic historian— 
may deter the conventional devourer of bio- 
graphies. His introduction of Huskisson to the 
modern world is perhaps the least happy part 
of the book, but on the whole his method is 
effective—especially in bringing to life the com- 
plicated political background, the monotonous 
drabness of which is a formidable obstacle for 
any writer. His chapters on~ Liverpool and 
London in Huskisson’s day are admirable and 
bring home to the reader the way in which the 
problems of the day affected the outlook and 
policy of Huskisson. Similarly his chapter on 
Huskisson’s friends shows the part which per- 
.sonal loyalty played in his life and, although it is 


possibly unfashionable to admire Canning today, 
this biography of his most illustrious disciple 
shows both men in a highly favourable light. 
Canning, Huskisson, Palmerston, Leveson-Gower 
were the true heirs of William Pitt, and it may 
be of some topical significance that they afford 
perhaps the only example, together with the 
Fourth Party, of men who have diverted 
Conservative policy in a liberal direction while 
maintaining their independence and jntegrity. 


American Literature in. the Twentieth 
Century. By Heinrich Straumann. 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Straumann’s contribution to Hutchin- 
son’s University Library has both the merit and 
the demerit of surveying a long and fairly fertile 
period of production within an extremely narrow 
compass. Fifty years of literary development are 
accorded precisely 184 pages—a fact which at 
first sight leads one to expect little more than a 
catalogue of names, dates and titles. One of the 
more obvious merits of the book, however, is 
that in the last resort it is not a mere work of 
reference. For the Professor has used a method 
which at least provides some kind of analysis 
of modern American Literature and not a mere 
enumeration of its products. Instead of giving us 
a straight chronological survey, he has used a 
rather more subtle method of division, and 
classified his authors with reference solely to 
their varying attitudes to life. Thus each indivi- 
dual chapter covers the entire period from 1900 
to 1950, but deals with it as seen from one par- 
ticular aspect only—as might be the development 
in American Literature of pragmatism and 
determinism (chapter one), or the appearance 
and progress of the so-called metempiricals 
(chapter three). 

Now no one could call this device original; 
but its choice in this particular case has two 
definite advantages. Firstly, it enables one to see 
clearly the main lines along which modern 
American Literature has developed and to de- 
duce without difficulty the substance and the 
causes of its difference from European develop- 
ment over the same period. And secondly, the 
very choice and suitability of the method provide 
in themselves the following highly significant 
criticism, one with which the Professor is con- 
stantly flirting but for which he is unwilling to 
declare an open predilection. The point, of 
course, is simply this: that American Literature, 
so far from consisting like our own of a more 
or less logical and chronological succession of 
schools and movements, has, on the contrary, 
been made up of a number of parallel strands, 
each of which persists unbroken through the 
entire period, none of which has had a noticeable 
influence on any other, and all of which, from 
the standpoint of merit or excellence, have been 
largely indistinguishable. No one of them, that is, 
has ever commanded an exclusive or even a pre- 
dominant importance. From all of which one 
thing emerges plainly: in as much as twentieth- 
century America has yet to produce a writer of 
major genius, there is no focal point round 
which a major tradition can be built. Instead, 
there is merely a number of minor and co- 
existent traditions—one of them. built, for 
example, round Hemingway, Fitzgerald and 
Steinbeck, another round Sinclair Lewis and 
Dos Passos, but none of them with a figure of 
the overwhelming prestige of an Eliot or even a 
Waugh, round which, as an omphalos or point 
of correlation, the structure of a central tradition 
might be reared. The only possible candidate for 


such a position is Henry James; but (as Pro- 
fessor Straumann himself observes, though un- 
fortunately without being able to assign a reason) 
the influence of James on the writers under 
discussion is frankly negligible. 

In a general way, then, Professor Straumann’s 
book is highly if indirectly instructive. But it is 
not, save in the bleakest sense, informative, For 
the Professor has one obvious incapacity. He 
simply cannot make a short and telling judg- 
ment on a writer as a writer. He can assign any 
one and every one to a plausible ‘ism’ with the 
voracity of a crocodile and the cunning of a 
snake; but if you wish, as in a book of this type 
you have a right to wish, for a brief and Jiterary 
assessment of any individual author, all you will 
find is an ingratiating paragraph or so in the 
manner of the most laudatory blurb-writer. Let 
the author be whom you will, let him be tragical, 
comical or pastoral, all you will find is a com- 
mendation of his essential integrity and wide- 
spread social sympathies. Never can the same 
formula have been so invariably applied to so 
various a crowd of people. Never can so many 
men within the short space of fifty years have 
Possessed so much humanity, so prodigious a 
sense of honesty, such acute powers of discern- 
ment. And never, finally, can Ezra Pound have 
been recommended in so unqualified a fashion 
for his ‘amazing learning’ with so little said 
about its disastrous application. 


French Music from the death of Berlioz 
to the death of Fauré 

By Martin Cooper. Oxford. 25s. 
“French music is not generally popular in Eng- 
land, for it lacks the quality which most endears 
any work to the public... . that is to say, a 
strongly flavoured “emotional content, either 
moral and uplifting as in Beethoven, or introvert 
and lowering as in Tchaikovsky’. In this open- 
ing sentence Mr. Cooper sets the tone of his 
book. There have been before him English 
critics who have understood and loved French 
music, men like Edwin Evafis, who was almost 
plus royaliste que le roi, and Mr. Rollo Myers, 
whose advocacy has added to our understanding 
of Satie and Debussy. But generally it is true 
that the Channel which divides the land of 
Shakespeare from the land of Racine, is also 
a barrier of incomprehension in the field of 
music—and a barrier (one may remark since Mr. 
Cooper does not) which is equally effective from 
the other side. 

Mr. Cooper does not come before us as an 
advocate with a case to prove. His réle is the 
higher one of judge, and his summing-up takes 
fully into account the weaknesses and_ short- 
comings of the composers he discusses. His 
book is the more valuable on that account, since 
his judgment is based upon real knowledge and 
informed by a strong sympathy for the French 
point of view; but it is unlikely wholly to please 
the Francophil avid for the superlatives which 
French critics are wont to lavish without qualifi- 
cation upon the objects of their admiration. 

The plan of the book is excellent. Covering 
the half-century between the collapse of the 
Second Empire, which Berlioz just did not live 
to see, and the aftermath of the First World 
War, which Fauré survived by five years, Mr. 
Cooper surveys the music ‘of the period decade 
by decade. In this way he contrives to trace 
the development and inter-action upon one an- 
other of the extremely varied band of composers, 
who represent the resurgence of France in the 
field of music. In an interesting’ appendix, 
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Gramophone Record Guide NICHOLAS 
EDWARD SACK VILLE-WEST and DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR MONSARRAT 


Lieut.-Commander, R.N.V.R. 


“The most enjoyable beok on music in general I have read 


for years. I would recommend it as a general music lover’s writes the novel 
and connoisseur’s companion...a rich source of instruction f th 
and delight. A godsend of course to record collectors. or the year - 


/ ‘ —OBSERVER 
“The Record Guide will be welcomed by everyone. The 
book is filled with a wealth of information and suggestion 
that has validity far beyond the immediate context of the 


gramophone.’—Lorp HAREWOOD 


“1 for one have enjoyed this book and shall continually 
return to it with pleasure and profit.”—scorr GODDARD in the ae, 


Third Programme, 30s. 
THE BOOKS OF * THE BOOK SOCIETY SEPTEMBER CHOICE 
G eral d Vann * EVENING STANDARD BOOK OF THE MONTH 
9 OP. and although it’s a British novel about the Royal Navy 
The High Green Hill. “He has per- THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB CHOICE IN AMERICA © 
formed his task so well that his book 
should appeal to readers of any de- “Nothing can stop it becoming+a front-rank best-seller 
nomination.”—TIME © TIDE 7s. 6d. and it is absolutely right that it should be.” 
The Seven Swords. “A triumphant MORCHARD BISHOP, John O’London’s Weekly. 
book. His deep understanding nene- 7 ; . 
trates to the many hidden levels at It will make many novels seem listless and lifeless for 
which each individual lives.”—TraBLeT some time to come. It glows with warmth and humanity. 
Diss 


Conrad would have liked it and that is a worth-while 


The Two Trees. “Needs to be read . ” i i 
slowly, sipped, not gulped, for fear its judgement. JAMES HANLEY, Time and Tide. 
mpkpaneapass’as Dy: Bi sigs abner nn JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL, 416 pp Large Crn. 8yo 12/6 net. 
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displaying the progress of British learning and 
literature in a sequence of leading books from 
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glass-fronted bookcase? 99 


each era, grave and gay, for young and old. 
Many revealing manuscripts of celebrated writers 


are here; familiar Victorian illustrations turn 
before us in the Magic Books; the revolving 
peepshow offers glimpses of the classics of youth; 
sections on printing and binding illustrate 
British craftsmanship. 


YOU can help fo stop it! 


Should squirrels be set alight? Or scores of 
unwanted tortoises be stoned to death? Or 


It is really well made and the sliding 
glass panels keep the books spotless. 
There is no purchase tax, and carriage 
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cats be mass-murdered for their saleable skins ? 
Or jackdaws tongues slit to make them talk? 
Or dogs be kept on too-short chains for weeks 
on end? If you doubt that these things happen 
the RSPCA can quickly convince you to the 
contrary. More RSPCA inspectors are urgently 
needed to keep these and numberless other 
cruelties in check. Please help now by sending 
a donation, or keeping a collecting box. Write 
to-day to: The Chief Secretary, RSPCA, 
(Dept. L ), 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Described by the Times Literary Supplement as 
“the most ambitious, hardly less certainly the 
most impressive collection of books and literary. 
material ever assembled in this country,” this 
Exhibition must close on September 30th. 

at the 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, S.W.7 
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SUNDAYS 2.30—6 Children 6d. 


organised by the 


NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE’ 
7 Albemarle Street, W.1 
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RSPCA 
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incidentally, he sets out in parallel columns the 
contemporary events in the arts of. literature 
and painting. Over the whole period almost— 
for he survived till 1921—presides the figure of 
Camille Saint-Saéns, embittered and malicious, 
but incredibly fertile and skilful, who is rather 
unkindly revealed in a profile drawing, which is 
among the admirably chosen illustrations, almost 
chinless before he grew that imposing beard. 

One of the qualities of a good judge is lack 
of prejudice, and Mr. Cooper is as free of that 
fault as any man can hope to be. He obviously 
does not think highly of Vincent d’Indy, but 
gives him credit for his lofty ideals. He gives 
to Délibes less praise than one would have 
thought due, but that is a matter of opinion. 
He has little use for the early products of ‘ Les 
Six’, and produces devastating evidence in 
support of his judgment, as he does also in 
his exposure of the pretensions of Alkan and 
Satie. When he comes to assess the best work 
of Massenet or Debussy, Fauré or Roussel, his 
opinion makes all the greater impress*on. 

Apart from its other admirable qualities, the 
book has a rare literary merit. This is an aspect 
of musical criticism, to which little attention is 
ordinarily paid. But here is a book worth reading 
for its own sake, the product of an educated, 
civilised mind, not the thesis of a specialist with 
no thought for the reader’s enjoyment. It will 
not be surprising if it performs for French 
music the service that Lytton Strachey’s book 
performed for French literature, and then 
becomes a classic in its own right. 


The Structure of Poetry 

By Elizabeth Sewell. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 
The Structure of Poetry is described as ‘an 
experiment in thinking about language and 
poetry’. The first half of the book is a study 
of the general nature of poetry, based on a study 
of the relations between Logic, Mathematics, 
Language, Dreams and Nightrgare. The second 
half is a detailed study of the works of Rimbaud 
and Mallarmé based on the theory in which the 
general arguments have resulted. The object of 
the first half is to artive at a theory of poetry 
by abstract argument: ‘The aim of poetry is 
to create from language a closed relation system 
by resolution of the two forces of order and 
disorder, not by the total exclusion of one or the 
other, but by utilising each so that each may 
cance] the other out and a momentary equili- 
brium be formed’. Although the theories are 
intended to have general application, Dr. Sewell 
argues down to the particulars which she dis- 
cusses in the second half. The publishers say 
that ‘a new understanding of poetry emerges, 
aS an attempt to reorganise language and 


_ experience’. What really stands out is a single 


way of looking at a special kind of poetry. 
The attempt in the first half to construct a 
complete theory of poetry raises problems which 
should not be treated slightly, but which cannot 
be treated thoroughly in a study of this range 
and size. For instance, the relation of mathe- 
matics and poetry—the part played by numerals 
in poetry, and the part played by number in 
metres—deserves a study in itself, which might 
yield valuable and even fascinating results by 
exploring the significance of numbers (like 59) 
and their historical use in poetry. Dr. Sewell 
invites one to take an interest in the problem, 
but does not stay to satisfy it. This problem is 
only a small part. of her main attempt to make 
a system based on ‘ the two forces in the mind, 
the one tending towards order, the other towards 
disorder ’, and to use this system, with the con- 
venience of its definitions, for an examination 
of the kind of poetry which it fits. For such a 
purpose, to have stopped to examine, say, the 
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value of numerals in the poetry of W. J. Turner, 
would have been to digress, but perhaps 
fruitfully. 

Dr. Sewell’s arguments come to life when 
they are related to the particular object of her 
study. Her thesis would have been more con- 
vincing had the attempt been made from the 
start to describe the poetry of Rimbaud and 
Mallarmé, and not poetry in general. All the 
argument and documentation does in fact work 
up to or elaborate the main statement: that 
Rimbaud was ‘trying .to create an all-inclusive 
poetry universe . . . ultimately a world inside 
which everything has of necessity significance 

.; Mallarmé an all-exc'usive poetry 
universe . . . ultimately a world in which the 
sound and look of the words make a perfect 


relation system without reference to anything, ° 


i.e., a world of logic’. Expensive diagrams are 
used for the analys‘s of the poems—tracing ‘ idea 
threads’ in Rimbaud; counting the consonants 
in Mallarmé. Dr. Sewell proceeds to make an 
interesting study of the works, but half a book 
is too long an introduction. 


The King’s Friend 
By Cyril Hughes Hartmann. 
Heinemann. 18s. - 


“In Charles and Madame and Clifford of the 
Cabal, Cyril Hughes Hartmann wrote with 
authority and profound scholarship on the earlier 
years of Charles II’s reign. This new biography 
is an investigation into the character and career 
of Charles Berkeley . . . Earl of Falmouth... . 
Quite apart from the particular attraction of the 
period, and the expert use the author has made 
of much materia! hitherto unpublished, the book 
has unique fascination. .. . It is not just another 
biography. . . . It is something in the nature of 
a trial... . This man of three centuries ago con- 
fronts a judge who is a modern historian ’. These 
statements are on the dust cover of this book, a 
well-illustrated volume providing a biography of 
that Charles Berkeley who shared Charles II’s 
exile, led an unsuccessful mission to Louis XIV 
in 1664 and was killed at the battle of Lowestoft 
in the following ‘year. What, asks Mr. Hartmann, 
was the secret of the ‘ extraordinary affection’ in 
which Berkeley was held by Charles and his 
brother James? It was certainly neither wit nor 
intelligence; it appears, according to the author, 
to have been a certain affability, a quality not 
displayed to the king alone. ‘ Whether it was to 
obtain some post at Court or in the King’s ser- 
vice, or to launch some project for building more 
lighthouses round the coast, or making farthings 
out of tin, Berkeley always personally and 
promptly took the trouble to get all applica- 
tions examined by the appropriate departments ’. 

This was very obliging of him, but unfortu- 
nately it does not necessarily provide material 
for a good biography, and even the author is 
forced to seek refuge in more interesting society, 
such as that of Charles himself, whom he vindi- 
cates from the old charge of laziness. As the 
Merry Monarch has already been proved by 
other writers to have been a man of patriotism, 
moral courage and strict economy in money 
matters, the list of royal virtues is now complete. 
But while we like to read of the clever sayings 
and doings of a popular king, the same cannot be 
said of all his friends, whether réale or female. 
Mr. Hartmann, who writes clearly and agreeably, 
is by no means blind to his hero’s faults, and 
shows a warm-hearted admiration for his better 
qualities, but otherwise his hero scarcely comes 
to life at all. The author is no doubt justified in 
claiming to act as a judge, for he reviews impar- 
tially what evidence there is, including vague or 
non-committal statements by royal and titled 
persons (some of which have already been recited 
at other trials conducted before Mr. Hartmann). 
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The jury however must wonder why the case was 
brought up at all, but at least they are provided 
with a good index for their enquiries into this 
problem. 


Childhood and Society 

By Erik H. Erikson. 

Imago Publishing Co. 25s. 
Neurosis and Human Growth} 
By Karen Horney. Routledge. 21s. 

Psycho-Analysis and Religion 

By Eric Fromm. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
“Psycho-analysis today is implementing the 
study of the ego, the core of the individual’. 
Professor Erikson’s words provide the link which 
connects these three books. The ‘ ego’ has for a 
long time been the Cinderella of psycho-analysis, 
merely occupied in keeping the house clean 
under the threatening eye of its ugly sister, the 
“super-ego’. Now, however, attention is focused 
upon it. We have long been told that the un- 
expected impulses of the ‘id’ and the infantile 
prejudices of the ‘ super-ego’ must be disclosed 
to the ‘ego ’—and then what? Granted that we 
understand as fully as may be, by feeling rather 
than by mere intellectual apprehension, the 
undercurrents that distort our lives, what is the 
next step? What dynamic forces can we attribute 
to the ‘ego’ by means of which it can cope with 
these revelations? 

Of these books that of Professor Erikson is the 
most important, and, unfortunately, the most 
obscure. He makes a contribution to the central 
problem of modern social. psychology: the 
relation between child training and culture, 
Following the Freudian hypothesis of libido 
development, he takes the line that ‘ the healthy 
child, if halfway properly guided, merely obeys 
and on the whole can be trusted to obey inner 
laws of development’, in obedience to which the 
bodily functions of eating, elimination and 
generation successively occupy the centre of the 
stage, each with its social implications. These 
stages of growth and their attendant anxieties 
are described. Then, after the latent period with 
its risks of inferiority, comes adolescence, when 
the ego integrates itself and identifies itself with 
the role it is to play in the culture. 

These words, ‘ integration’ and ‘ identity’, are 
of central importance to Professor Erikson’s 
thesis, but their precise meaning is by no means 
clear. He recognises, and indeed emphasises, the 
significance of the sociological factors—the insti- 
tutions, the historical episodes, the geographical 
problems and the economic structure, none of 
which can be explained in terms of child- 
training. The question is: how do the two sets 
of factors interact with one another? The point 
appears to be that the social set-up and its pre- 
dicaments are due in the main to circumstances 
outside the sphere of ‘ weaning and potting ’; the 
way they are faced up to, the ‘style of life’ 
established to cope with them, however, will be 
largely determined by the way in which they 
impinge on the anxieties left over from infancy. 
Every culture, in Professor Erikson’s view, makes 
use of a particular combination of the ‘ social 
modalities’ engendered by infantile experience, 
and all may go well if the culture itself is in- 
tegrated and stable. Then the ‘ego’ knows, as it 
were, wherein to find its identity, and what to 
identify itself with. The trouble with our modern 
society is that with the impact of the Industrial 
Revolution on a relatively. stable society this 
clear goal of identification is lost. This leads to 
the mobilisation of anxieties generated in infancy, 
because exploitation of man by man has taken 
the place of the provision of a dignified position, 
however humble, in the social pattern. 

Thus an attempt is made to put child train- 


ing in its place, and to provide the ‘ego’ with: 
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If you are sincere in your deter- 
mination to earn a bigger salary, 
the only question you have to 
face is “How am I going to 
get the specialised training which 
I know I need?” 


There is a way—profitable and 
fascinating—through the Home-Study 


School of Accountancy. 


The 


Courses of 


Thousands have made in TWO years the pro- 
gress which otherwise would have taken TEN 


Fundamentally the difference between success and failure 
in business lies in the amount of trained ability a man 
possesses and applies. 


The School’s Courses in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Cost Accountancy, 
Management, etc., have led thousands 
of former students to positions as 
Directors, Managers, Chief 
Accountants, Company Secre- 
taries, Cost Accountants, Works 
Managers, Office Managers, 
Auditors, Stores Controllers, etc. 


The top men in innumerable 
concerns to-day were School of 
Accountancy-trained ten, 
twenty—even forty years ago. 
The bigger-salaried men of. the 
future are now being trained 
by The School of Accountancy. 
Why step aside whilst other 
men step ahead? You, too, 
can make your future secure. 
Let. your ACTION to-day be 
evidence that you seek and 
deserve success. 
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Send for this 
112-page Guide to 
Careers. Read it. Spend 
one evening quietly in your 
own home thinking about 
your future. It may well 

hin be the turning point in your 
career. For the sake of a 
brighter future, 

act now. 


161 Regent House, 6 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
161 Regent House, Glasgow, C.2. 


112 pages on “How 
to Get on.” 


This famous Guide to Careers is 
detailed, authoritative, and fully docu- 
mented. It explains where the oppor- 
tunities are, the qualifications needed 
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the task of synthesising the partial attitudes of 
childhood into a unity. Given a stable social 
structure, the details of child training, which 
with us seem to cause such disasters, will un- 
doubtedly give its specific quality to the culture, 
but infantile anxieties will be assuaged by the 
sense of a secure position in society. Where the 
culture is unstable, where ruler and ruled, em- 
ployer and employee are in exploitative relation 
to one another, there the anxieties based on the 
original polarity of ‘big—small’ will give rise 
to hostility, guilt and unhappiness. Such are 
the main findings of Professor Erikson. The 
objective of social therapy is to provide oppor- 
tunities for the ‘ego’ to achieve that ‘sense of 
identity, fraternal conscience and tolerance’ that 
it is striving after. Almost exactly the same set 
of characteristics are noted by Fromm in 
Psycho-analysis and Religion as the ‘aim of 
human life: independence, integrity, and the 
ability to love’, 

Karen Horney and Erich Fromm have aban- 
doned the orthodox Freudian formulation. They 
give a different interpretation to the meaning of 
neurosis, but both of them are searching for 
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some way of dealing with Professor Erikson’s 
problem: the nature of human health. For 
Horney and Fromm human health lies in the 
freedom of the creative human self—the ‘ real’ 
self, which our society smothers so that we 
pursue false gods. Karen Horney pays tribute to 
Adler. Like him she sees the source of 
neurosis and neuroticism in a futile pursuit of 
glory; which 1s set going by the insecurities of 
childhood, so that ‘ the energies driving towards 
self-realisation are shifted to the aim of actualis- 
ing the idealised self’. The attempt to ‘ realise 
the idealised self’, accompanied all the time by a 
gnawing self-contempt because we can never 
achieve our absurd ambitions, takes three main 
forms. Some try to gain mastery; some cling on 
to others in morbid dependency; some protect 
themselves by adopting an attitude of aloof, 
resignation. All these attempts are doomed to 
failure and mounting self-hatred. Love and 
independence are impossible because we hate 
ourselves and are unable to accept our defici- 
encies. The basic conflict is between the ‘ real’ 
self, aiming at the realisation-of such capacities 
as it possesses, and the phoney selves which fly so 


Saints and Samurai 
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- high that they are scorched by the sun of reality. 


Fromm, in his little book on religion, carries 
further the views put forward in his Man for 
Himself. Here again he accuses the ‘ authori- 
tarian conscience’ which makes us feel guilty 
about the wrong things., We cling obediently to 
our authorities, instead of developing ourselves. 
In this, ‘ authoritarian’ religion plays its detest- 
able role, deepening our sense of guilt into a 
sense of sin and clamouring for more and more 
realisation of our wickedness. That, says Fromm, 
is not ‘true’ religion. The ‘ humanitarian’ re- 
ligions of the great founders—Jesus, Buddha, and 
the Prophets—are not oppressive. They demand 
self-culture and promise joy. ‘ Stir filth this way 
or that, and it is still filth’, says the Jewish sage. 
“To have sinned or not to have sinned—what 
does it profit us in heaven? In the time I am 
brooding on this, I could be stringing pearls for 
the joy of heaven. .. . You have done wrong? 
Then balance it by doing right’. With such 
religions, says Fromm, psycho-analysis is in full 
accord. The analyst and the preacher of a 
humanitarian faith are both ‘ Physicians of the 
Soul’. Both these books are of great interest. 


The Christian Century in Japan. By C. R. Boxer. Cambridge. 56s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is the period from 
1549, when Francis Xavier landed in Japan, to 
about 1650,by when Christianity had been banned 
after severe persecutions and Japan had been 
closed for a decade to foreign intercourse. It is 
a period of great interest. It includes the 
astonishing record of Catholic evangelism in 
Japan, with its grisly epilogue of martyrdoms, 
the development of a mature and_ static 
feudal society out of the chaos of civil wars, and 
crucial events in foreign relations. All these were 
closely interrelated, so that the introduction of 
Christianity must be looked upon as a decisive 
event in Japanese history. Professor Boxer 
thinks, and ‘most students will agree, that “but 
for the introduction, growth and forcible 
suppression of Christianity . . . Japan would 
not have retired into its isolationist shell’. 

The main features of this fascinating epoch 
have been familiar to historians for a long time, 
but Professor Boxer has added to our knowledge 
and corrected some common mistakes. Thanks 
to his unusual linguistic attainments and to a 
remarkable flair for useful documents, he can go 
direct to sources in Portuguese, Spanish and 
Dutch as well as Japanese, and he has been able 
to use much original and unpublished material 
preserved in great European libraries. Most 
valuable, of course, are the secret and confidential 
reports of the Portuguese Jesuits, which have 
~ only in recent times become available. By one of 
those hazards which bedevil historical studies, it 
happened that the copious reports of French and 
Flemish Jesuits in China were published in the 
celebrated Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, while 
the no less valuable reports of their Portuguese 
colleagues in Japan were drastically censored in 
Rome by editors who found them prolix and 
unedifying. So it came about that, although 
knowledge of China was widespread and Chinese 
culture was much admired in Europe, little was 
known of Japan in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Indeed, much later, when 
Commodore Perry was getting ready for his ex- 
pedition to open Japan in 1853, he sent for all 
the books on that country to be had in London 
and New York; and only forty could be found, 
most of them misleading, if not entirely useless. 

Had he or the booksellers but known, there 
was a great wealth of descriptive material in 
Jesuit reports buried in the archives of Rome 


and Lisbon. There was also available in print the 
great series of letters, the Cartas, covering the 
years 1549-1580, published at Evora in 1598. 
From these alone he could have learned much 
about the institutions of Japan and the character 
of its people. Professor Boxer has drawn freely 
upon them as well as the unpublished material 
just mentioned. He describes in considerable 
detail the experiences of the missionaries, their 
mass conversions of the humble and their relations 
with the rich and powerful. It was a cardinal 
point of Jesuit policy to cultivate the friendship 
and gain the respect of the leading men in the 
countries where they laboured, and in Japan 
they had a remarkable success. They were on 
good, almost intimate terms with three successive 
rulers—Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and Ieyasu; and 
they made many converts in high places. They 
were thus most favourably placed for observing 
the contemporary political scene, and conse- 
quently their versions of some disputed points 
in Japanese history have proved correct where 
native chronicles are mistaken or imperfect. In 
general they paint a vivid picture of current 
events and social customs. The Cartas certainly 
rank with the Jesuit Relations from India and 
China as first class historical documents of great 
interest and often of considerable literary merit. 

It is difficult to select suitable passages for 
quotation from Professor Boxer’s work. All his 
material and commentary will be welcomed by 
students of Far Eastern history. The general 
reader will perhaps find most interest and enter- 
tainment in the chapter entitled ‘ Japan through 
Jesuit Spectacles’—which throws almost as 
miuch light on the Jesuits as on the Japanese— 
and in the two chapters (IV and V) respectively 
dealing with quarrels between the Jesuits and 
Friars of the Mendicant Orders, and with the 
effects of Christian culture upon Japanese life. 
These are pleasantly written and enlivened by sage 
asides. A chapter called ‘The Palm of Christian 
Fortitude’ is a melancholy record, but it testifies 
to an almost incredible courage on the part of 
both missionary and convert. The fidelity, the 
tenacity, the fortitude with which Japanese 
Christians of all classes faced unspeakable torture 
and lingering death, with which ‘frail women 
and children, princesses and noble ladies rarely 
exposed to the wind’ endured martyrdom—these 
amply suffice to wipe out the stain of the cruel- 


ties practised by their persecutors; and it may 
be added, in the author’s words, that ‘ virtually 
everything in this catalogue of horrors could 
have been paralleled in contemporary Europe ’. 

In the wider perspective of world history, Pro- 
fessor Boxer shows how, once the country had 
been brought to a substantial unity, its rulers felt 
a growing interest in foreign trade and nourished 
designs of overseas expansion. Nobunaga con- 
templated the invasion of Korea and China, 
Hideyoshi actually attempted it in 1592, but 
failed. It was because he was too deeply com- 
mitted in this campaign that he abandoned plans 
for the conquest of the Philippines. Those plans 
were revived and reconsidered by his successor, 
the great Ieyasu. Richard Cocks, the English 
factor in Japan (1613-1623) urged upon the 
Shogun’s Grand Council a scheme for the in- 
vasion of the islands, and as late as 1637 the 
Council was asking the Dutch factor to supply 
ships for the protection of Japanese transports 
which were to carry 10,000 men to attack Luzon. 
It was an enterprise that might well have 
succeeded. But suddenly all such designs were 
dropped. 

The reasons for this change of policy are 
not entirely clear, though hatred of Christian- 
ity was certainly one of them. The Tokugawa 
Shoguns had reduced all the great barons to 
allegiance, but they did not feel secure. They had 
for some time past feared an alliance between 
Catholic Spain and their own unreconciled 
feudatories. Their alarm was increased jin the 
winter of 1637 by a rebellion of samurai and 
peasants, many of whom were Christians. The 
rising was suppressed, and by 1640 the country 
was sealed against foreign influence. No Japanese 
could leave, no foreigner could enter, with the 
exception of a few Dutch traders immured under 
careful watch. Christianity had already been 
almost eradicated before 1640, but savage per- 
secution continued. There had been 300,000 con- 
verts in 1617, and even after repeated searches 
and jnquisitions small Christian communities 
remained hidden in remote places, to come to 
light in 1863. But the last recorded martyrdoms 
in 1650 mark the end of Christian influence, of 
the Christian Century, and of what had 
promised to be the Far Eastern counterpart of 
the Elizabethan age. 

: GEORGE SANSOM 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
In Conclusion 


I poupt iF I shall look at many television 
programmes when the agreeable spur of this 
fortnightly column is removed from me. It is a 
question of the law of inertia, which applies in 
art just as much as in physics. Things 
continue in a state of rest unless some 
external force is exerted to disturb them. 
I should never get up in the mornings 
if it were not for the good-humoured 
exhortations of my wife. And yet, when 
I am up, I enjoy breakfast and the sun- 
light as much as any man. I am never 
happier than in a theatre, and I particu- 
larly like the singing of those young men 
who call themselves Les Compagnons de 
la Chanson. By a fortunate chance they 
happened to be playing in the very town 
in the south-west of France where I went 
for my holidays. But because for the 
moment I had not behind me the com- 
pulsion of professional duty, I did not 
go to hear them, though if I had done 
so I am certain I should have had a 
wonderful evening. The spur thus is an 
essential to my life, even to my happi- 
ness, for without it I should never do 
all those things which I most enjoy. 


I will not deny that with it go many 
experiences that can truly be described as 
painful. Those television variety pro- 
grammes, for example, what an agony 
they are! The fixed smiles of the 
announcers, waiting, after they have 
spoken their last words, till the camera 
fades them out—do they not remind one 
unfavourably of the Cheshire Cat, and 
even, at their worst, of the unhappy grin 
branded on to the face of the miserable 
hero of ‘ The Laughing Man’? No use- 
ful purpose will be-served if I prolong 
this list. Hazlitt, whom life much 
buffeted. about, declared when dying, 
“Well, I have had a happy life’; and I, 
who have often taken television hardly, 


Scene from ‘ Claudia ’, in the television programme of August 26. Left to right: 
Ann Walford as Claudia, Renée Kelly as Mrs. Brown, and Patrick Barr as 


David Naughton 


assert that, on the whole, I have had a great 
deal of happy viewing. 

My friend, Mr. Reginald Pound, will not 
mind my saying that much of it has been in out- 
side programmes of the big sporting events. A 
young cynic once remarked to me, with a super- 
cilious toss of her pigtails, that television is best 
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‘ Androcles and the Lion’, televised on August 28, with Toke 
Townley as Androcles, Raymond Lovell as Caesar, and Lionel 


Harris as the Lion 
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at what it doesn’t do itself, Without accepting 
this judgment in all its rigour, one can readily 
agree that there are few more exciting spectacles 
than a hard-fought screen football match, or 
more soothing than an armchair visit to Lord’s 
or the Oval. Or, to one who takes the technique 
of sport seriously, more instructive either. For 
the close-tracking camera, whose manipu- 
lators manage miracles of attention, often 
reveals niceties of play that would pass 
unnoticed from the grand stand. 

But it is television’s own entertainment 
programmes that have been my special 
province. What of them do I recall with 
gratitude? The organisation of the 
crowds in ‘Julius. Caesar’? was an 
exciting thing. ‘Miss Hargreaves’, in 
which Miss Margaret Rutherford gave so 
excellent a performance, had some true 
and disturbing touches of the super- 
natural. The ending of ‘ Ghosts’ was 
of immense effect. As a television play- 
wright Christopher Fry, I thought, posi- 
tively triumphed in ‘A Phoenix Too 
Frequent’ and ‘The Lady’s Not for 
Burning’. His poetry was spoken with 
enchanting effect. Indeed, I am sure, 
from other-programmes than Fry’s, that 
television suits admirably the nature of 
poetry. I do -not think I have seen a 
single poetic play in television that has 
not had merit of some kind, often 
considerable merit of an impressive kind. 


how easy and agreeable he is, and how 
well he plays! 

Three things particularly I have ad- 
mired. First, of course, Muffin. In tele- 
vision Muffin is pre-eminent. To asso- 
ciate with Muffin is a great honour, and 
we must all envy Miss Annette Mills 
and Miss Ann Hogarth, who enjoy the 
enormous privilege of bringing him 


down to the studio and of talking to him 
on happy Sunday afternoons. I am sure 
that these clever and fortunate ladies 
realise the tremendous responsibilities 
that rest upon their shoulders. They have 


‘The Bachelor ’, televised on August 19, with Thora Hird as Anna Priashkina, 
Miles Malleson as Moshkin, Philip Stainton as Shpundic, Antony Eustrel as 
Karl von Fonk, Sheila Shand-Gibbs as Masha, and John Neville as Peter 


Then there is Pouishnoff at the piano— — 
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in the past borne them with grace and charm, 
and I am certain that they will continue to do so. 

Second I would place Mr. Rex Rienits’ 
programme, ‘The Passing Show’. This skilful, 
nostalgic, and always interesting resume of the 
light entertainment of the last fifty years was 
perfectly done. The mixture of fiction and fact 
in it was exactly right, its evocation of the social 
background was discreet, and its selection of 
tunes admirable. 

Thirdly, there is the discovery, or develop- 
ment, of Mr. Robert Beatty as a television actor. 
On the stage Mr. Beatty is a player of directness 
and force, but in television he acquires an added 
power. Mr. Beatty seems to me to be television’s 
first star as a straight actor, and he shines with 
a light which, if often lurid, certainly has great 
intensity. 

Haro_pD HoBson 
[On September 20 Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace 
succeeds Mr. Hobson as critic of television drama] 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


The Necessary Word 


KIPLING SPOKE ONCE of ‘the magic of the 
necessary word . .. words that may become alive 
and walk up and down in the hearts of all the 
hearers’. I remembered this when listening to 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s poem, ‘ Western Star ’, 
which Guy Kingsley Poynter had adapted for 
the radio (Home Service). In his tale of the early 
settlements of America, Benét, who had a talent 
(currently rare} for sustained verse narrative, 
wrote lines that ask to be spoken. They do not 
lie flatly, bleakly, on the page: they must be 
voiced. Again and again, during a reading that 
never stiffened into solemnity, moved towards 
the crypt, we were caught by ‘ the magic of the 
necessary word’, by such apparently simple 
phrases as ‘There was a ragged coast upon the 
map’ and ‘I thought to be a god at Roanoke’ 
that, heard in their context, suddenly took the 
mind. 

I do not say that all of ‘Western Star’ suc- 
ceeds; but Mr. Poynter managed to avoid most 
of the marking-time passages inevitable in a 
long narrative. As history in verse this can often 
excite. Leonard Bacon wrote of ‘ John Brown’s 
Body’ that it ‘lights up the surface of events, 
dulled by the ceaseless wash of uninspired repe- 
tition’. “So it is with ‘Western Star’: Benét 
says somewhere, in effect, that there were human 
beings. on board the Mayflower, not merely 
ancestors; and certainly we did feel, as we lis- 
tened, that the tale was urgent and new. I think 
now of such lines as ‘ The slow long torment of 
the Northern guard’, and the last words of all, 
‘And there was the endless forest and the sharp 
star’. - 

Most of the speakers did Benét good service, 
especially Guy Kingsley Poynter himself and 
David Peel. Frank Hauser, who produced, never 
allowed” the verse to drone and drift: usually 
we held straight on our course towards the 
western star, thankful for ‘the necessary word’ 
and for the speakers to express it. 

It was this necessary word that I missed in 
‘ Oblation ’, Rosalind Heywood’s version (in the 
Third Programme) of Gabriel Marcel’s ‘Le 
Signe de la Croix’. The play is a study of the 
conflicts in and- around a Jewish family in the 
years immediately before and during the occupa- 
tion of France. It is conceived, as it was 
performed, in sincerity. The people are set before 
us’ with truth: so much so that at first they 
jangle the nerves. Aunt Lena, the refugee from 
Vienna who is the play’s point of rest, its light- 
in-darkness, might well have said—as someone 
did in‘ Yellow Sands’ on the previous night— 
that ‘Providence has sent us relations for our 
discipline’. But this is the last thing Aunt Lena 
would say: Lilly Kann presented her and her 
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clear endurance so surely that she remains un- 
blurred three days after the performance, when 
already one’s memories of the others—who 
seemed on the night to be so firmly established— 
are beginning to wither. This may be ungrateful 
to the cast, and particularly to Anthony Jacobs 
as a sacrificing husband, and to Joan Miller as 
his pretentious wife whom we meet at first in 
a world of study circles and Of schools that pay 
attention to the organic syndromes. But the 
play, for all its vehemence, lacks the kindling 
power of the word; and on the air that is a grave 
lack, indeed. 

As one who has long had a passion for 
Trafalgar Square, I listened to the feature pro- 
gramme (Home Service) as anxiously as- one 
examines the portrait of a friend. Dorothy 
Baker’s portrait of the Square was most agreeable. 


She was good on pigeons, Nelson, and free~ 


speech; she told us that, when it was built, the 
Column—it might have been an obelisk, or a 
temple, or a globe—was disparaged as a ‘mon- 
strous ninepin ’’. Excellent; and so, too, was the 
voice of John Phillips, the narrator. I am sorry 
that Miss Baker did not call on the steeple- 
jacking autobiography—one of my favourite 
out-of-the-way books—of William Larkins, who 
once repaired cracks between Nelson’s shoulder 
and elbow. And I wish that from her observant 
commentary she had removed a single, minute 
fly-speck, the epithet ‘colourful’: not, perhaps, 
a necessary word. 

; J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
A Put-up Job ? 


THERE IS many a simple soul, I do not doubt 
(indeed, there is some such creature lurking in 
a dark corner of myself) who looks upon the 
B.B.C. as a wise, fatherly and sometimes annoy- 
ing person who carefully plans, each Saturday 
afternoon, our lessons for the following. week. 
If not, why last week should’ John Wain lecture 
me on ‘The Structure of Complex Words’, 
or H. A. L. Craig illustrate for me the results 
of an excessive use! of metaphor and simile, 
or Robert Henderson and his team give me a 
delightful display of the manners and speech 
of the deep south (U.S.A.), and David Aber- 
crombie follow this up by pointing out some 
of the results’ of speaking with a local accent, 
and why, finally, should Lord Hankey open his 
Romanes Lecture by carefully verifying in the 
dictionary the meanings of the words govern- 
ment, science, and art? Clearly it was a put-up 
job between the B.B.C. and the lot of them. 

The first talk I have mentioned was a review 
by John Wain of William Empson’s recently 
published book, and although it might be going 
rather too far to write a review of a review 
which, if I did it badly, might impel some angry 
reader to write a review of a review of a review, 
I may at least remark that I found Mr. Wain’s 
very stimulating. It roused in me a strong appe- 
tite for the book, an appetite which I shall 
probably never have time to satisfy, and it gave 
me a small helping (and even a spoonful is 
better than nothing) of the good things that I 
shall have to deny myself. H. A. L. Craig’s talk, 
©The Whisky of Affliction’, on the other hand, 
which discussed the work, unknown to me, of 
Raymond Chandler, produced on me the effect 
of an unsatisfactory television. set on which 
showers of illuminated pebbles make it hard to 
“see the picture on-the screen. Mr. Craig’s style, 
in fact, was too vivid, too pictorial; it concen- 
trated too much attention on itself to be a good 
imtroduction to another author, although it may 
well be that for a listener who already knows 
Chandler’s work it contained some _ good 
criticism. 

I did not quite gather from the Radio Times 
whether the letters of which ‘Odyssey, Deep 
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South’ is composed are genuine historieal docu- 
ments or the work of Robert Henderson, the 
author of the programme, based on actual facts; 
but whichever was the case, this was a delightful 
broadcast, amusing, touching, enthralling, and 
beautifully performed. 

The story of the wanderings and final return 
of the Negro, Eneas—who set out with a wagon 
to do a certain job for his master, Major George 
E. Tommey, and gets totally lost for eight years 
—tbegins with a letter to a local newspaper 
written by the Major and asking correspondents 
for information of the lost man. This produced 
a number of replies, each describing in delight- 
fully individual terms a stage in the Negro’s 
wanderings, and the story ends with his safe 
return after eight years. 

The events described took place in the South 
during and after the Civil War, and the fact 
that they are told with a southern accent might 
have made a story, lasting thirty-five minutes, 
somewhat monotonous and, besides, too great 
a strain on the concentration required of lis- 
teners unaccustomed to the accent. But this was 
happily avoided because the letters came from 
writers differing not only in sex but in -class 
and education, and this gave an opportunity 
to the four readers—Robert Henderson himself, 


. Mary Merrall, Robert Berkeley and Guy Kings- 


ley Poynter—to reinforce by tone, accent and 
manner the characters revealed in the styles of 
the letters, which they did with great skill. The 
Narrative in letter form, which has many dis- 
advantages in the novel or story, seems to be 
eminently suited to the radio, since the char- 
acter palely_implicit in the letter can be vividly 
brought to life by the spoken word. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
The Force of Destiny 


J] HAVE LONG SUSPECTED ‘ La Forza del Destino’ 
of being the finest, taken all round, of the operas 
produced by Verdi between ‘Il Trovatore’ and 
‘Aida’. It has not the compactness, as drama, 
of ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’, nor does it contain 
scenes of such deep psychological insight as 
“Don Carlos’ or of such radiant beauty as 
“Simon Boccanegra’. It is, however, consistently 
on a higher level of inspiration than these last- 
named operas, and it embraces a wider world 
of humanity than ‘ Ballo’. But one can never 
be sure about an opera until one has seen it, 
and hitherto I had seen ‘Forza’ only in 
mutilated and truncated versions, which were 
greeted in the press with almost unanimous 
comment on the work’s ‘unrelieved gloom’. 
Now, thanks to Glyndebourne and the Edin- 
burgh Festival, we have been given the whole 
opera (apart from some unimportant cuts) in a 
performance which was as good as one can 
hope to hear; and, instead of evoking a chorus 
of gratitude and recognition, it has been pelted 
with words like ‘ramshackle’, ‘ irrelevant’ and 
‘inordinate length’. 

Verdi accomplished in this opera precisely 
what he set out to do, and it is the business 
of criticism to point that out, not to condemn 
him for not doing something entirely different. 
He did not, for instance, put in Preziosilla and 
the genre-scenes associated with her in order 
to tickle the palates of his Russian audience. 
They were there in Rivas’ picaresque drama, 
an integral part of it: And they are an integral 
part of the opera as a work of art. Without them, 
it is like a Bellini Madonna from which the 
landscape and small figures of ordinary people 
have been removed. All the charm is gone and 
what is more important, the background of 
human life against which the tragic figures of the 
protagonists stand out. 

It is important, too, to remember that the 
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setting of ‘Forza’ is Spanish. Its main drama 
has all the force and fierceness, the mystical 
fanaticism and austere severity which has char- 
acterised Spanish art from the Primitives 
through El Greco and Zurbaran to Goya, whose 
genre-pictures are in the very spirit of Rivas’ 
peasant-scenes, By a happy chance some of these 
things were on view in Edinburgh to emphasise 
the point. This ecstasy of emotion is wonder- 
fully mirrored in Verdi’s music, whether he is 
depicting the anguish of Leonora against a back- 
ground of chanting monks, or the fury of her 
brother, a Hamlet without scruples but with 
the single-mindedness of Electra. Alvaro, too, is 
wonderfully drawn with a touching tenderness in 
his music as Fra Raffaele, despite the difficulty 
of giving humanity to a character who is the 
sport of malevolent Chance. For the working of 


THE LISTENER 
blind Chance is the subject of this opera, and 
it is surely unreasonable, given that subject, to 
complain that the action depends on coinci- 
dences and accidents. 

The division of the opera into three acts, 
though dictated (I suspect) by practical scene- 
shifting reasons, was unfortunate in that it 
separated the finale of the original Act II from 
its preceding scene, and made the second part 
of the performance too long. (As to the length 
of the whole opera, I would remark that the 
playing time was about three hours as against 
the four of most of Wagner’s operas.) In the 
broadcast performance there was one improve- 
ment, in that the ‘Rataplan’ scena—and how 
brilliantly the chorus sang that splendid example 
of Verdi’s unaccompanied choral music!—fol- 
lowed straight on after the duel, thereby em- 


phasising the continuity of the scene which was 
interrupted by a pause on the first. night. 

I have no room to do more than clap my 
hands for the conductor, orchestra, and singers, 
especially Walburga Wegnér, who sung_ her 
Italian better last Saturday than at first, and 
David Poleri, a young tenor who, if he can 
resist the allurements of Hollywood and endure 
the humble self-discipline of the true artist, 
should become one of the great singers of our 
time, combining a great voice with real intelli- 
gence. Marko Rothmiller, though sounding 
rather rough on Saturday, made a fine effect as 


“Carlos, and his voice blended well with the 


tenor’s. Among the minor parts I single out 
as a clever thumb-nail sketch Robert Thomas’ 
Trabuco. : 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


Georg Philipp Telemann: 1[681- 1767 ew 


GERMAN musicologist has recently 
suggested that it would be more 
appropriate to call the ‘age of Bach 
and ‘Handel’ the ‘age of Telemann’ 
since this most prolific of composers was also 
the most widely celebrated of his time, even, 
according to ome contemporary critic, ‘the 
greatest figure jn musical history’. His fame 
extended from Paris to St. Petersburg. In Paris, 
where he spent eight successful months in 1737, 
his quartets were not only performed but also 
published by the King’s engraver. (‘ Mr. Bach de 
Leipzig’ appears among the list of eminent 
‘foreign subscribers’ to this edition.) In 1752 
a Telemann overture was used as the introduc- 
tion to the famous Paris performance of ‘La 
Serva Padrona’. In St. Petersburg, an immense 
throng gathered to hear a performance of a Tele- 
mann Passion (probably the Brockes Passion 
which Handel also set) on Palm Sunday 1770. 
Bach copied many of Telemann’s works and 
chose Carl Philipp Emanuel’s second name as a 
tribute to his friend (and the child’s godfather). 
The Telemann vogue was so strong when Bach 
arrived in Leipzig that, to obtain a hearing with 
the public, he wrote the cantata ‘ Herr Gott Dich 
loben wir’ in direct imitation of Telemann’s 
style. An organ trio in G major (Peters, IX, 
page 42) is a transcription from Telemann and a 
Clavier Concerto in G minor is based on one 
of his violin concertos. In return, Telemann 
published a four-part canon by Bach and wrote 
a charming verse obituary in his memory. 
With Handel, whom he first met in 1702, 
‘Telemann always remained in close touch. The 
story of Handel’s extensive borrowings from his 
friend’s works has been told by Max Seiffert, and 
the first modern editor of Telemann, Max 
Schneider, also noted some close affinities. Most 
remarkable of all are his borrowings from the 
“Musique de Table’, to which ‘Mr. Hendel, 
_ Docteur en Musique, Londres’ was the only 
English subscriber. Telemann’s work consists of 
three parallel ‘Productions’, each containing an 
Overture with a Suite, for seven instruments, a 
quartet, a concerto, a trio, a solo and a ‘con- 
clusion’ which reverts to the original seven 
instruments (a different combination in each set). 
For the fugal themes of no less than five of his 
overtures (‘Samson’, ‘Alexander’s Feast’, 
‘Heracles’, ‘Judas Maccabaeus’ and ‘The 
Occasional Oratorio’) Handel was indebted to 
the ‘ Musique de Table’, though not always to 
its overtures. Rather than have the sources listed 
here, the listener may welcome the task of spot- 
ting them for himself. In ‘ Belshazzar’ Handel 
has a Sinfonia, entitled ‘ Postillions’ to saggest 


By STANLEY GOODMAN 
The Third Series of Telemann’s ‘Musique de Table’ will be broadcast at 9.0 p.m. 


the messengers hastening to ‘fetch wise men to 
interpret the writing on the wall. Its basic ideas 
are derived unmistakably from the ‘ Postillions’ 
which form the fourth movement of the third 
suite in the ‘ Musique de Table’. Every organist 
hearing the work for the first time will be 
astonished to hear the opening of the second 
movement of Handel’s D major Organ Concerto 
(Op. 7, No. 4) turn up in the Air (‘ Tempo 
giusto’) in the second Suite. The most extensive 
appropriation, however, is the flute solo in B 
minor in the first ‘Production’ which Handel 
turned into an Organ Concerto in D minor 
(Handel-Gesellschaft, Vol. 48, page 57). 

In presenting this great triple sequence of 
chamber music in its first modern edition (in the 
“Denkmaler deutscher -Tonkunst’, Vol. 61/62, 
1927) Max Seiffert deplored the extraordinary 
neglect of the work, That neglect is fortunately 
being gradually repaired. Space forbids a detailed 
exposition here but some of the most attractive 
pieces to listen for are the brilliantly playful 
quartet for flute, oboe, violin and ’cello in the 
first set (the ‘Helston Furry ’-like Vivace is 
irresistible), the Vivace in. the quartet of the 
second set—note the wonderfully effective 
delayed entry of the recorder twenty-five bars 
from the beginning—and the _ particularly 
gracious Minuet in the third set, on which Reger 
wrote his Variations and Fugue, Op. 134. 

Telemann is habitually described by the 
lexicographers as having originated nothing. 
(See, for example, Dr. Scholes’ entry in the 
Oxford Companion and Mr. Illing’s note in his 
Penguin Dictionary). He was in fact a highly 
important pioneer. Eight years before Pergolesi’s 
‘La Serva Padrona’, for example, he wrote a 
comic opera on the same theme: ‘ Pimpinone 
oder die ungleiche Heirat’ (1725). This, rather 
than Pergolesi’s piece, is the first opera buffa. 
It is soon to receive a London performance, so 
there is less need to dwell on its importance here. 
Pimpinone, a rich bachelor, marries his ambitious 
chamber maid, Vespetta, who then demands her 
freedom and threatens him with a thrashing if he 
fails to comply. Pimpinone’s air in which he 
imitates his wife and bosom friend as they gossip 
slanderously about his character is a little master- 
piece of musical mimicry, heightened by six bars 
of triplets on two violins which touch off the 
two chattering women to perfection. Another 
slighter comic operetta has recently been revived 
in Berlin and an English performance may also 
be expected: ‘Der Schulmeister’, presenting a 
hilarious singing-lesson by a teacher plagued to 
distraction by an inattentive class, At one point 
{the words are almost certainly by Telemann 
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on Wednesday, September 12 (Third) 


himself) the schoolmaster describes the piece he 
has just tried, with scant success, to sing to the 
class as ‘a masterpiece not surpassed by 
Telemann or Hasse’. 

At the recent Telemann Festival in Minden, 
an open-air performance of another charming 
cantata was given: ‘Die Tageszeiten’, a work 
which directly anticipates the nature-descriptions 
of Handel’s ‘ L’Allegro’ and Haydn’s ‘ Seasons ’. 
Morning, Noon, Evening and Night are repre- 
sented, appropriately, by a soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass who paint the changing moods of 
Nature as the day increases. The joys of morn- 
ing, the oppressiveness of noon (intensified by 
post-luncheon weariness . . . ‘ jetzt da wir ganz 
vom Mittagsmahl ermatten’) the calm of evening 
and the deep sleep of night are all realistically 
described, though one or two obvious chances 
are missed. 
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While increasing attention is being given to - 


his chamber music—recorder players almost live 
on Telemann!—and signs of a revival of his. 
dramatic works are not lacking, his church music 
is still ignored even by the Telemann enthusiasts. 
Thus the recent Telemann Festival at Mtinden 
culminated in Handel’s ‘ Messiah’, and in_an 
anything but authentic version at that! Why do 
not enterprising choral societies try out his ‘ Day 
of Judgement’, available in print since 1907? 
There is much highly attractive choral writing 
in this work (though it is on the long side and 
would probably have to be pruned); Davidson 
and Apel have reproduced a good sample of its 
quality in the second volume of their Historical 
Anthology of Music. 

For a ‘plain and easy introduction’ to 
Telemann, Romain Rolland’s well-informed essay 
in the Voyage Musical au pays du passé may 
still be recommended. He was one of the first 
to appreciate Telemann’s importance as ‘ the 
main pioneer of the German comic opera’ and 
to point to Leonardo Vinci as the probable 
source of both Telemann and Pergolesi. In recent 
days the most serious contribution to Telemann 
criticism has come from Professor Albrecht of 
Kiel in his lecture at the recent Telemann 
Festival at Minden. His view of Telemann’s 
position in musical history is, briefly, that ‘he 
not only prepares the way for the great age of 
Classicism but is himself one of its first repre- 
sentatives’. The recent foundation in this 
country of-a ‘Telemann Orchestra’ which is to 
‘devote itself, though not exclusively, to Tele- 
mann’s instrumental and operatic works, will 
provide us with welcome opportunities of testing 
the soundness of this stimulating view for 
ourselves. 
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In 1346, Sir Thomas Danvers 
was rewarded-by the King for 
rescuing the Standard of the 
Black Prince at Caen and 
capturing the Constable of 
France at the Battle of Crecy, 
with the grant of land called 
Lyme Hanley. 


The first buildingg which was used 
until 1550, was subsequently replaced 
with a house. In 1720, the Italian 
artist Giacomo Leoni was com- 
missioned to transform the house into 
the style which it bears to-day. It 
was occupied by the Legh family 
continuously from the fourteenth 
century until 1946, when it was 
conveyed to the National Trust. 


LYME PARK, CHESHIRE 
(Property of the National Trust) 


Martins Bank has made a friendly personal approach 
a particular feature of its service to customers. The 
Bank’s system of decentralisation of control into clearly 
defined districts ensures the full advantage of local 
knowledge and with the care and consideration of your 


branch manager, the “ personal touch” is ensured. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT OFFICE: 43, Spring Gardens, 2 
HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


“ The daily increasing health that these shoes 
give constitutes their chief claim to consideration 
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and their right to universal use. 


@ Sir Herbert Barker, the world 
renowned manipulative 
who originally designed these 
shoes, wrote: ; 

“During the many years that I 
practised, the damage done by 
badly fitted shoes was brought 
home to me by numberless cases of 
foot deformation, and if I can 
persuade the whole world to wear 


surgeon 


the shoe I designed for perfect 
foot-comfort, it will be one of the 
best services I have rendered to 
humanity.” 

The Sir Herbert Barker shoe is 
supplied and fitted by experts who 
are proud to fit good shoes. If 
you do not know your nearest 
distributor please write to us for 
his address. 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THE NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD - DEPT. 28 - NORTHAMPTON 
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Tn the end... in the natural process of 


trial and error . . . you will find and fully 
appreciate all the good reasons why this 


tobacco is called ... 


PLAYER'S 
MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


{NcT 72] 


There’s never an embarrassing moment with this brief 
case. It’s built for business trips... to hold papers and 


pyjamas—but separately! There are pockets for foolscap 
. and _a zip-sealed compartment for personal 
An added traveller’s joy is the outside zip pocket 


folders . . 
things. 
—broad enough for the Decameron, deep 
enough for Punch, unfolded. The whole 
handsome, leather-lined case can be 
slimmed in a moment by two press 
studs .. . and comfortably held by 
the single handle. Made from 
selected hog-grained leather and 
finished in a fine golden tan, 
the case is crowned by an im- 
pressive lever lock and 
fittings of solid, polished 
brass. Size 17 in. by 113 in. 
Price in U.K. £7.10s. post free; 
in U.S.A. $23.75, including 

carriage and insurance. 

Obtainable 


only . t Immediate despatch. 
direct from 


th k Money-back guarantee of satis/action. 
re makers. 


UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD., (Dept. L1) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lanes. 
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WwW. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD.. BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 
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THE RISE AND FALL 
OF A BEAUTIFUL MOTH 


She climbed the highest pitmnacle_of 
fame—she became the No. 1 pin-up 
moth! But alas, with her head in the 
clouds, she strayed on toa BMK car- 
pet—that was fatal! Every BMK 
carpet is so thoroughly moth-proofed 
that, even after constant cleaning 
and years of wear, it’s a death-trap 
to the careless moth. That’s why so 
many housewives look for the BMK 
label —it’s a guarantee of long life 


and better value. 


ROD, LINDT FILS 


indt 
THE 
CHOCOLATE 


OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 


When you walk into a shop... 


oes. you have variety, style and a choice of 
textile goods—thanks to Wholesale Textile Distribution 


which gives the retailer the products of many factories, 


and the range to meet your needs. 


DISTRIBUTION 


is carried out by the members of The Wholesale Textile Association 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


FOR THE NATION 


The EMPIRE Aristocrat portable typewriter is a 
veritable giant in performance, with many of the 
usual features of a first-class ‘““unportable’’—yet 

it weighs only 831b and stands no higher than a 
matchbox! It accompanies business men, secretaries, 
journalists, novelists, lecturers—all who have 
writing to do—on their journeys at home and 
abroad, it stands up to any amount of work like the 
true Briton it is. The EMPIRE Aristocrat in fact makes 
a good impression—anywhere. Price 19 guineas. 


EMPIRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 


Made by British Typewriters Ltd. West Bromwich 


London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1, 
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SAFETY* 
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stainless bright finish 


“the ONLY fire fitted with removable SPARKPROOF wire guard 
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Dept. L.1, THE LONDON WARMING CO., LTD., 2 Percy Street, London, W.1 
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Suggestions for the Housewife 


OLD PROBLEMS 


Stains on baths. Get some oxalic acid: don’t 
leave it lying about, because it is a deadly 
poison. Put about 4 teaspoon into a % pint of 
water. Drop this over the brown mark and 
leave it for a moment till the stain disappears. 
And then thoroughly rinse the bath. 

Woollens which have gone yellow. Soak the 
things in an alkaline solution—a solution of 
hydrogen peroxide and water. You want about 
% pint of the 10-volume strength peroxide in 
about 4 gallon of water. Then add a dash of 
household ammonia—about 1 teaspoon. Let the 
woollens soak in this for half an hour or so. 
Turn them over gently once or twice and make 
sure they are well covered in the solution. Then 
rinse them well in several lots of water. 

Woollens which have shrunk. If they have 
dwindled to dolls’ size, there is nothing you can 
do about stretching them back to human pro- 
portions. But you can sometimes remedy slight 
shrinking by gentle pulling. You want to work 
at this in sections—pull a little bit of the fabric 
at a time—and gradually go over the whole 
thing. If this does not do the trick, hold the 
woollens in the steam of a kettle—and do a bit 
more gentle pulling. Lastly, press with a warm 
iron. 

Furred kettles. You can buy special liquid 
preparations “for de-furring these things—they 
are sold with full instructions. Or you can boil 
up a kettleful of water plus 1 dessertspoon of 
borax: that softens the deposit so that you can 
wash it away. Then I suggest that you invest 
in a little bit of loofah and keep it in the kettle 
for the future—a bit about two inches square. 
The lime deposit from the water will collect 
in this—and you can rinse the loofah out under 


“nent. 


the cold tap when the kettle has been used. 
Never put a kettle away with hot water left in 
it. All the time the water is cooling, scale—or 
fur, if you like—is being deposited. 

Woodworm. You can buy special insecticides 
to kill the grubs in the wood. These are sold 
with instructions for use: and you can buy 
a little syringe to squirt the solution down the 
tunnels. It is no good just brushing an insecti- 
cide over the holes and hoping for the best. It is 
a dreary job pegging away at hole after hole, but 
it is the only effective way. 

Scratches and marks on furniture. If furniture 


~ is badly damaged, putting this right is a job for 


a professional not an amateur. But here are 
two suggestions to remedy slight damage to 
furniture. Try filling superficial scratches with 
brown boot polish. Leave it on for a few hours 
and then rub it well with a soft cloth. This 
helps to cover up the marks, For heat rings on 
tables get some ordinary metal—yes, metal— 
polish. Rub a few drops round and round over 
the stain, using a pad of cotton wool or a 
piece of very soft cloth. Then follow by a treat- 
ment with linseed oil or olive oil. , 
RuTH DREw 


GNOCCHI 


Gnocchi is a savoury dish made of semolina and 
cheese which is used a great deal on the Conti- 
It is delicious served with a salad, and it 
makes a very little cheese go a long way. For 
4 people you need: 

1 pint of milk 

1 oz. of margarine 

5 tablespoons of semolina 

2 oz. of grated cheese 

salt, pepper, onion, bayleaf, paprika, nutmeg, and 

French mustard 


Bring the milk, with one whole onion and one 
bayleaf, slowly to the boil, then remove the onion 
and bayleaf. Add the semolina. Simmer for 
about 15 minutes. Add the salt, nutmeg, and 
pepper, then the paprika, margarine, mustard, 
and half of the cheese. Taste, and, if necessary, 
add more seasoning. 

Spread out the mixture, 3-1 inch thick, on a 
wetted dish, and leave to cool. When quite cold 
and set, cut into squares. Put in a buttered fire- 
proof dish; sprinkle with the rest of the cheese, 
and brown in a quick oven, Serve with a green 
salad or tomato sauce. 

HERTHA HOLLAND 


Some of Our Contributors 


JULIAN BENTLEY (page 367): Director of News 
and radio commentator for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Chicago 


TOM FALLON, M.B.E. (page 371): Superintendent 
in charge of the Thames Division of the 
Metropolitan Police, 1942-48; in 1948 went to 
East Africa to form new auxiliary police force; 
one of the founders of the 999 system 


MauricrE ASHLEY, D.Phil. (page 373): Chairman 
of the Cromwell Association; author of Oliver 
Cromwell, fohn Wildman, etc. 


TYRONE GUTHRIE (page 375): dramatist and 
theatrical producer; since June 1951, Director 
of the Old Vic; Administrator of the Old Vic 
and Sadler’s Wells, 1939-45; author of the 
play ‘Top of the Ladder’, etc., and Theatre 
Prospect 

Davip ABERCROMBIE (page 385): 
Phonetics, Edinburgh University 


Lecturer in 


Crossword No. 1,114. 


Northern Lights. 


If 


By Log 


Prize (for the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, September 13 


Wherever one of the letters N, S, E, W, or one of 
the pairs NE, SH, SW, NW, should occur in a light, 
it is to be represented by an arrow pointing in the appro- 
priate direction, North lying, for the lights across or back, 
at the top of the puzzle, and for those down or. up, at 
the right-hand side. Thus: 


Pp eT represents ANSWER (A), ASSET (D), 
<_ and SWAP (B), the reversal of a light 

not altering the position of North. 
AN#K>R The figure following the reference 
89) indicates the number of squares occupied - 
by the light; each reference number, 
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ot hyphened group of numbers, indicates one word (unless otherwise 
The text contains some dozen inaccurate echoes from well- 


stated). 
known verse associated with che sea. 


Here we are. one 2D (2 initials), the crew of the s.s. 34U (4), 27U 
(4) land, off 13A (5), 25U (6) with no 24iB (5); the wind is like a 
7A-46B (6) knife, blowing big 12U (3)s, a regular 13D (9) in fact, 
and cold 49B (2) 2%A-10D-36A4 (7). First, 
meet Captain 1B-48A (5S), a miné of geographical information, and 
164 (5) (2 words) skipper 164A (S) (2 words)—as 324 (3 
initials) says—who 18A-3U (7) with a 304 (S) (2 words) 


and we are soaked, 


singular 4D.(S), has brought 21A4-37D (7) for 14D (7)’s 
sake—and is she coy! The bosun, ancient 48B-47 
(4) and heart of 9A (3), but a poetic 6D-23D (7) withal; 
last night he GD-47 (6) that the 389A (S) deck-pails were 
full of 444 (3), The look-out, making 17D (4) in the 50B 
(3), industrious but inaccurate; once he sighted por- 
potses, and ‘ Whales! ’ he cried, ‘ Whoppers! with 
28A (4) 414A (3), on a 42A (5) tour’; he ex- 
aggerated, of 134 (5), but then he always did; 
when he claimed 8D (4) (2 words) a ship from 
Nineveh, it was only a 12B (7); he would call 
9D (10) (2 words), Last, the galley cat— 
can’t 45U-10D-43U-1B (8) (3 words)— 
and his companion of a 38A-LOD (4)’s sail, 
the 31D (3), waiting to 45U (2) 4B (3), 


Solution of No. 1,112 


Prizewinners: W. 
H. Edney (Coven- 
tly ee be. Ws 
Glare (Oxford); J. 
D. Griffiths (Au- 
denshaw); E. C. 
Hunt (Gt. Yar- 
mouth); Miss D. 
M. Jones (Bessels 
Green) 


their 22D (4) done up in a fiver. 


Suddenly, ‘ 34U-4D (6) (2 words)’, shouts the look-out, 
“Knobbly capes! Ain’t 19D (7) one of them?” ‘ Not if 
you consult me’, says 1B-48A (5), and, as the 7U (6) have 
long been boatless, he orders the bosun overboard to get 
404A (5S) (2 words) ‘ashore; but he was no 22B-23D (7), 
and now the Nereids sound his 11D (4), while he 5D (4) 
there having a thorough 33A (8) (2 words). So skipper, 
14A (5), tells 21A-37D (7) to try. ‘ What!’ she cries, 
“15A-16A (6) (3 words)? Still, it’s mo worse than Loch 
35D (4), and I’d sooner 14A (5) that than cheek a 14A 
(5) dad’. So in she j¥mps, and makes it, and soon we are 
all ashore, 50B (3)-ing and kissing the 3A (4) 20A (5)’ 
29D (5). 


NOTES 


The initial letters of each light are underlined. 2, Founder 
of ‘ Barts’ (Oxford Companion to Music), 17. Bach’s D 


Minor Toccata and Fugue (O.C.M.). 21. Alternative spelling 
of FAKIR, 15. Blow’s ‘ Venus and Adonis’ (Blom’s 
Everyman’s Dictionary of Music). 22. Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics (Oxford Companion to 
English Literature). 


CROSSWORD RULES—Enines should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword’ in the 
left-hand, top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE! 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
‘To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree; not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations: 
you may study for these in your own time and 
wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tions of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 15.000 Successes at 
London University Examinations, 1925-50. 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS (saying if your 
preference is for Arts, Science, Economics, 
Law or Theology) to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies. Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Fe EN ee 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: Wu.LtkM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC, 
Principal: Cectt BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND. 


Arts Director: Science Director: 
P, G, Hat. \ ny GeorGe WALKER, 


M.A.CAMB, MO PH.D.CAMB., M.SC.SYD. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS | 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, founded 
in 1887, prepares students for London University Entrance 
(Matriculation), and the Intermediate and Degree Examinations in 
Arts, Science, Economics, Commerce, Engineering, Divinity, 
Laws, etc.; for M.A., Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 
Diplomas in Public Administration and Social Studies. The 
College is an Educational Trust, and has a staff of high'y 
qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


More than 21,000 U.C.C. students passed London 


University examinations during the years 1930-50. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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Are You Making 
These Mistakes 
in English? 


Do you say “If I was you,” “I laid 
down for an hour,” “Between you 
and I,” or “He was that pleased”? You 
may never be guilty of these errors in 
English, but you have probably heard 
others make such mistakes. 3 

Can you be certain that you do not 
sometimes make blunders that are 
equally noticeable to those who are 
better educated than you? Are you 
sure of your pronunciation and 
spelling? Have you any difficulties 
with punctuation? 4 

Many ambitious people are handi- 
capped in this way; they cannot depend 
upon their English not “letting them 
down.” It was to meet their need that 
the Regent Institute planned the now 
world-famous Course in Effective 
English — easy-to-understand postal 
lessons which enable the student to 
guard against embarrassing errors and 
to express his ideas fluently and 
convincingly. | 

The study requires but little time, and 
the moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


A FREE BOOKLET 
“Word Mastery” 


_ Write to The Regent Institute (Dept. EL/4), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of 
“Word Mastery,’’ which gives full details 
of the Effective English Course. as 


Send for this interesting booklet 
NOW—while you think of it. There is. 
no obligation. . 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLYED 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usua] time has been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of H.M. Forces. 


The method is explained in four little 
books. one for each language. Write for the 
book that interests you and it will be sent you 
by return, together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. 

-""""" POST THIS COUPON TODAY 
To the Pelman Languages Institute, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

London, 5 
Please send details of Pelman method ot 
learning :—French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 


THE SECRE T 
SPARKLING VITALITY! 


Regain your lost vitality by correct 
breathing—Cleanse and strengthen your 
lungs by breathing the KNOWLES 
WAY. With every inhalation, you'll 
feel the exhilarating surge of new life, 
the renewed vigour of healthier 
muscles, steadier nerves and a more 
alert brain. The simple KNOWLES 
method has helped thousands . 
it can help YOU. 

Write NOW for Syllabus, 22d. 

post free, from The Principal, 


INSTITUTE OF BREATHING 


POSTAL COURSE 
(Dept. L) 45, Berners Street, London, W.1 


THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS WORK OF REFERENCE 


ENC Y ( ‘I OP AEDI A _& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
1 A Metropolitan College Modern Postal 
Course is the most efficient, the most 


BRITANNICA 


Subscribe now for the Second 
London Printing 


Over 4,000 authorities of international repute con- 
tribute to its thousands of beautifully printed and 
lavishly illustrated pages. Parents particularly will 
appreciate the tremendous value of such a complete 
authoritative work of reference and the advantages 
it can bring to their children. 


You can own the SECOND LONDON PRINTING by 
means of one of the simple monthly subscription 
methods. Send today for full details of the Britan- 
nica Ten Year Programme—the investment that pays 
continuous dividends to you and to your children. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA ~BRITANNIGA = LTD. 
L9 Britannica~ House, Dean Street, London, W1 


Please give me complete details of: the latest 
Encyclopedia Britannica, including particulars of 
the Supplementary Services and the subscription 
methods of payment. - 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


economical, and the most convenient means 
of oreparation for the General Certificate of 
Education examination; B.Com.; B.Se.Econ.; 
LL.B.: and other external London University 


_ Degrees. Civil Service Examinations, &c. 


Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. — 

More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful.” 
Text-book: lending library. Moderate fees, - 
payable by instalments. = 

Write today for prospectus. sent FREE on 


~ request, mentioning exam. oY subjects in 


which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
TT. ALBANS pete 
Victoria St., London, E.C.4.- 


or call 30 Queen 


SOCIAL WORKER REQUIRED AS 
ASSISTANT ORGANISER OF CHILDREN’S | 
CARE WORKIN PUBLIC HEALTH DEPART- 
-MENT OF LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Duties are wholly concerned with 
social work in connection with — 

School Health Service, including 
recruitment and training of volun- 
tary social workers. A social science 
diploma or similar qualification is 
-desirable, but~ candidates should 
/ have had experience in practical 
social work. Salary: £375 plus £25 
to £500 with an addition of 10%. 
Senior posts are normally filled by 
promotion. : 

Applications should be made on 
forms obtainable from Medical 
Officer of Health (PH/D1),- the 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
S.E.1, should be returned by. 
22nd September, 1951. - (980) 
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